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©. very extravagance to catch the attention of the audience, and in the courſe 
«of them every — has been employed that could inflame their minds, 

6 alienate them from the la a and conſtitution of their country, and . 
% © ate them to principles ſedition and rebelliog.”* ' 
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' ADVERTISEMENT. 


I sxnD into the world a fourth edition of my Firſty and a 
third of my Second Lecture, that it may be judged how far 
the character given of them in the Report of the Secret 
Committee of the Houſe of Commons is conſiſtent. with 
truth. If my perſecutors had not added to the injuſtice of 
detaining me ſeven months in cloſe confinement, upon a 


groundleſs charge of High Treaſon, that of withholding my 


manuſcripts, and other property, now I am acquitted, I 
might have added to them ſome others that have never yet 
been publiſhed: for it is a curious fact that they were in 
poſſeſſion, moſtly in my own hand writing, of all the notes 
of all the Lectures l ever delivered, though it was not thought 
fit to bring one of theſe notes in evidence againſt me : A 
tolerably ſtrong preſumption that they did not themſelves be- 


lieve the monſtrous abſurdities which their perjured ſpies were 


to ſwear againſt me. For though theſe notes, generally, con- 


tained only the ſketch and outline, yet if the Lectures had 


really been of ſo treaſonable a nature as was repreſented, it is 
| ſomething extraordinary that no marks of this treaſon ſhould 
be found among the memorandums. 

With reſpe& to the Lectures now republiſhed, it may per- 
" haps be objected, by thoſe who are more enclined to cavil- 
than examine, that the preſent edition does not exactly cor- 
reſpond with the former. Thoſe, however, who take the 
trouble to compare them, will find the variations conſiſt prin» 
cipally in corrections of the ſtile (which, in the former edi- 
tions of the firſt Lecture, was certainly very deſective) and 
not at all in the political ſentiment, or any thing that relates 
to the innocence or criminality of the compolitions, 

AS: © There 


2 


* 


(£49: 
There are undoubtedly ſome few expreſſions of intempe- 
rance, and ſome of levity, which my cooler judgement does 


not approve. Thoſe I have reprinted. verbatim: becauſe I 


wiſh my country not only to have an opportunity of judging 
how far I am innocent or guilty, but how far my perſecutors 
had any foundation for that charge of guilt. upon which 
they ſought my life. But wherever the impartial. exa- 
' mination of this queſtion is not concerned, I do not think 
myſelf called upon to- perpetuate bombaſt, or to withhold 
the. pruning knife from, exuberances which were the con- 
ſequences of haſty compoſition. | 
| The corrections will be found principally in the firſt 1 < 
ture, and thoſe who give themſelves the trouble to com- 
pare it with the ſmall edition, which is ſtill in print, will kind 
them to be of the nature I have deſcribed.  . 

Upon the ſubjett of Political Proſecutions four Lectures have 
been delivered; but whether the other three will, ever make. 
their appearance depends upon the deciſion, of the previous 
queſtion—Whether a man who has been wnjuftly proſecuted 
for High Treaſon, Jorteits thereby all claim to his own Nor 
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Lectures upon political or miſcellaneous topics are ſo 
much a novelty to thetown, and the attempts which have been 
made to prevent their delivery, as well as the public counte- 
nance wy have met with, have been ſo flattering, that though 
the ſize of the preſent pamphlet will ſcarcely juſtify the for- 
mality of a preface, I have thought it neceſſary to introduce 
it withafew obſervations on the circumſtances which induced 
me to. adopt the preſent plan. This I believe I cannot com- 
ence in a more proper manner than by a brief hiſtoryof 
th ſup pre ſſion of the Society for free Debate, a few days 
before the famous Proclamation of Nov. 1792 - 
Of this Society I was one of the acting members, that is to 
ſay, one of thoſe who were accountable for the rent and'dif- 
burſements, who received: the profits, and who took on . 
themſelves the reſponſibility for the queſtions b for- 
ward. It had been in exiſtence, at different places, for neat 
half a century; and during that time, though a variety of 
litical topics, both of a temporary and general nature, had 
n diſculſed with the greateſt freedom, the legality of ita 
meetings had never been called in queſtion, The only at- 
tempt to interrupt its deliberations, previous to the introduc- 
tion of the preſent ſyſtem of inquiſitorial Tyranny, Was dur - 
ing the diſcuſſion of the Regency Bill, when the Lord Mayor 
ſent his marſhalman to . 1" the queſtion ; an interference 
which the audience rejected with becoming indignation. 
But about the cloſe of the ſeaſon which terminated in April 
1792, the dancing maſter, from whom we hired the uſe of 
Coach-Makers Hall, after repeated indications of terror and 
alarm, informed us, that, on account of the threats and re- 
monſtrances of perſons in authority, he c ould not venture 
to renew his agreement with us, unleſs we would covenant. 
not to bring forward any queſtions of a political nrture, As 
the committee were not much inclined to be dictated to by a 
dancing maſter in the ſelection of their queſtions, and as for 
my own part I had formerly withdrawn from the ſociety on 
*. account 
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account of the frivolous ſubjects with which it had been diſ- 
grooms and had only rejoined it upon an implied condition 
that none but political queſtions ſhould be debated, we in- 
ſtantly rejected the diſgraceful conditions, and withdrew to 
the King's Arms in Cornhill. At the commencement of the 
enſuing leaſon I was not preſent, being on an excurſion in 
Kent, for the reſtoration of my health, 
During that excurſion, I occaſioned a public meeting to be 
called, and adebate to take 23 in Canterbury, a few days 
before the entrance of Mr. Pitt into that city; upon which 
occaſion the deciſion of four or five to one that, in the then 
* ſituation of France, a Republican government oug ht to be 
preferred to a limited monarchy,” gave ſuch ſerious alarm, 
that Lam geld. troops of ſoldiers were poured into the place 
as ſoon as I had turned my back upon it; and dreadful denun- 
ciations of vengeance were thundered againſt me by the aſ- 
ſembled corporation as ſoon as I was known to be out of their 
wer. | 
When I returned to London I found the public all awake, 
The fateof 2 criminal of France was in agitation, and, 
together with the barbarous manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, furniſhed. eternal topics of converſation and debate; 
and the diſcuſſions of the ſociety, in which I reſumed my place, 
partook of all the animation to be expected from the ſtate of 
| litics, I appeal, however, to the frequenters of thoſe de- 
ates, whether the utmoſt good order was not generally ob- 
ſerved; and Whether, though expreſhons of popular difap- 
robation were ſometimes called forth by the illiberal vio- 
2 — and perſonal abuſe of the Ariſtocratic party (for it is 
| e ſo loud in their charges f violence, 
ſhould always be the foremoſt to pradtiſe it) whether the ut- 
moſt impartiality was not conſpicuous in the conduRt of the 
chairman, and uſual ſpeakers of the ſociety. "The abilities 
| and the deciſions, it is true, were almoſt uniformly on the de- 
| mocratic ſide; and the doom of the inflitution was therefore 
| ſealed." Threats and denunciations, in the names of perſons 
in authority, were ſpread abroad againſt it; and private in- 
timations were conveyed to me of the conſultations upon the 
ſubject. | ＋ 
Affairs were in this poſture when the queſtion Was brought 
forward, Whether the neutrality of the maritime powers 
* of Europe was to be attributed to their approbation of the 
& French Revolution, or their dread. of introducing fimilar 
% conſequences among themſelves ?“ On this occaſion arr 
individual, too much in the habit of diſturbing public meet- 
_  ingss ſurrounded with a clamorous * of aſſociates, tried 
the patience of the audience to ſuch a degree with a torrent 


„ 


"Ee ] 


of ſcurrility and perſonal abuſe (ſuch ascalling the fpeakers, 
and particularly myſelf, ' Jacobins, agitators, aſſaſſins, traitors 
and villains) that, in ſpite of all the efforts of the chairman 
and the committee to protect him, an attempt was made to 
turn him out. Conſiderable confuſion enſued ; ſo that no 0 
further diſcuſſion could take place upon that evening, and =! | 
the queſtion was accordingly adjourned, I mention this cir- 1 
cumſtance, becauſe ſome have attributed to this accidental, or ; | 
8 riotꝰ, the ſubſequent ſuppreſſion of the ſociety. 
he fact, however, is, that the ſcheme had been long in agi- 1 
tation: and as it took place juſt at the time the proclamation 1 
of alarm was publiſhed, it appears as though it were a mem- * 
ber of the general plan—one of the ways and means for ex- 1 
citing terror and apprehenſion throughout the country, diſ- 1 
appointing the hopes of parliamentary reform, and hurrying 
the affrighted people into a war with France. Be this as it 
will, the wiſe 274 of the corporation were laid together to | 
concert our immediate diſperſion; and as theſe cabals were U. 
not unknown to me, and as I was conſcious of the legality | þ 4 
of the meeting, I went on the enſuing Thurſday evenin 4 
with a ſtrong expectat ion of being obliged to contend again | 
the magiſtracy of London, for the right of political diſcuſſion, 
in 8 a manner as to bring the queſtion to iſſue in a 
court of juſtice. pat e eee had taken 
his meaſures more craftily. He had ſent for the perſon of 
whom we hired the room, and induced him to ſtick up a bill 
in the forenoan, declaring the ſociety adjourned till Farther 
notice; and to refuſe admittance to us and oyr company, upon 
condition that, the meeting being thus diſappointed, a gua 
of conſtables ſhould preſerve. his premiſes from popular in- 
dignation. ; 

t is curious to obſerve that notwithſtanding the under - 
handed manner in which this adventure was atchieved, Sir 
James had the addreſs to procure thanks from the Common 
Council, as if he had ſuppreſſed the Debating Society by his 
open authority; though nothing could be further from the 
truth. So confident was I tnat he had no ſuch authority to 
exert, that I ſtrained every nerve to procure another room 
in the city where the debates might be continued: conſcious 
that the liberty of ſpeech, and of the preſs, are the vital 
organs 6f all that is valuable in our Conſtitution ; without the 
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+ * Ttis now paſt a doubt that this riot was premeditated.; ſince, on the 
night of my arreſt, Valſb, the well known itinerant confidant of Gentle. 
men high in office, told me, in the courſe of converſation, that the 
perſon who occaſioned the diſturbance at the King's Arms was taken 
there by bim. | 
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ing taken the a 


| C vii | 
exerciſe of which Freedom can never maintain its ground 


_ againſt the encroachments of power and prerogative, My 
attempts were however fruitleſs; though I offered to the 
amount even of Twenty Guineas for a fingle night. Some had 


been threatened with the loſs of their licences, others that 


their houſes ſhould be pulled down, and all refuſed. 


The next expedient was to aſſert in as public a manner as 
ble the right of political inveſtigation, and to ſhew the 


; —_ that this ri ad never openly been called in queſtion 


perſons in authority. It was with this view, more than 
from any hope of obtaining a room, that I caufed the follow- 


; CI to be printed on à large 3 and 
or |; 


red it to be ſtuck up about the metropolis. 


' =  * PINDICATION of the LIBERTY of SPEECH. 


e Whereas an illegal and oppreſſive combination of divers ptrſons 
vet unknown, has taken place, to annihulate the great palladium f 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, the liberty of ſpeech + And whereas, 
means of this illegal and oppreſſive combination, the owners of cer- 


tain rooms have been over awed or ſeduced, by ſome ſecret means, to 


refuſe the letting 7 their rooms to perſons intending to exerciſe the 
conſtitutional 75 t of free debate: t his is to give notice, that hav- 
ice of ſeveral counſel learned in the laws, upon the 
queſtion : and being ſufficiently ſatisfied by them of the legality and 
conſtitutional foundation of the right of political diſcuſſon, I am 
refolutely determined to aſſert and vindicate this invaluable right Fl 
Britons, in whatever place the opportunity can be gained: 
and I do hereby advertiſe all perſous having rooms within the city of 
London, capable of holding from two to Toe or fix hundred perſons 
that (taking all 1725 and pecumary reſponſibility upon myſelf ) 1 
willing to give the ſum of twenty guineas, {to be paid before en- 


trance on the premiſes) for the uſe of any ſuch room for one night, 


upon application to me, 


| JOHN THELWALL, 
% No. 6, Wefton-ſtreet, Southwark.” 28 


The men who undertook to poſt this advertiſement, were 
treated with ſo much inſult and perſonal violence, by per- 
ſons evidently ſet to watch the ſtreets for ſuch occaſions, 
that they were obliged to deſiſt, after very few had been 
diſtributed. In the mean time I had written to Sir James 


. Saunderſon the following letter, and cauſed it to be deliver- 


ed at the Manſion · houſe. 


. 


[ix]. 


* To 9 Lord Mayor of the City of 
on, 


( Ser, | 7 f ' 
I take the liberty of writing to you 2 a ſubject which, as 

it muſt neceſſarily become the theme of public inveſl gation, ought 
certainly to be properly underſtood : and I have delayed my enquiries 
till my mind has become cool under the impreſſion of the injury and 
inſult I have received, in order that I might addreſs you with the 

" calmneſs due to your * character, in 


eder your perfonal condu, may, in this reſpect appear. 


& am one of the members of the commit tee by which a ſociety 
{ſanfioned in every reſpect by the letter and ſpirit of the Britijh 


conſtitution, and eftablifked in its rights by long continued uſage ) is 
condufted; and who, at the begining of this ſeaſon, agreed with Mr, 
Bourke, upon the payment of certain legal and valuable confidera- 
tions, for the uſe of his room in Cornhill, one night in the week, for 
the purpoſes of that ſociety, during the winter, _ | 

& Thus being the caſe, I confidered that, by the laws of this 
land, I was joint tenant of the room fo hired, for the weekly night 
agreed uon ; and that every tenement being, in the language of our 
boaſted conſtitution, tke CASTLE of ita tenants or occupiers, theſe 
tenants muſt have an undoubted conftitutional right to free, peac 
ingreſs and regreſs to and from that caſtle, together with ſuch lawful 
perſons as they ſhall chooſe to introduce or invite, What, then was 
my ſurpriſe, when going, on Monday laft, to meet the company 
awhom, in concert with colleagues; I had lawfully invited to the 
room aue had fo lured, 1 found the doors of our caſtle cloſed againſt 


, and guarded by a mob of conſtab es, armed with the f of 


that very man's authority who, a few years ago, as Chairman 
of the Quintuple Alliance, figned many of the boldeſt reſolutions 
which that aſſociation adopted, and by is frequent attendance and 
firenuous ſupport, gave his ſanction to publicatians much more likely 
to be offenfeve to perſons in the reſpective branches of the Covern- 
ment, than any thing that ever came from the fociety he was thus en- 
deauouring legally to ſuppreſs. ' | 
© But I am unwi 
zations in the reſolutions of the Commun Council, tg bring an. 
ation againſt any gentleman till I am thorough! 
the foundation upon which it ſtands z and 4 ſhould be much more 
happy in an opportunity to defend; tlan a neceſſiiy to reprobate, ' 
the conduct of one who once pretended, at l:aft, to be a friend of 
Liberty. I expect, therefore, if not in candour to us, al leaſt, in 
Juſtice to yourfelf, that you will explain tg me, and to the ſociety, the 
circumſlances of this affair, that we, may know how much of thi 
violation of public and private rige is altributable to the Chief 
2 *, =; Magiſtrate 
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0 Magiſtrate of the City of London, and how muck to th: t mi dit 
| Mr. Bourke, 25.008 #5 £ 7 


7 8 1am, Sir, 
** An Engliſhman by birth and ſpirit, 
6 No. 6, Weſton-ftreet, | JOHN THEL ALL. 


6 Southwark, 1 ft. Dec. 1792.” 


| Io this letter, of courſe, I received no anſwer. And as 
HE from the firſt 1 had been deſerted by all my aſſociates; moſt 
| of whom, by this time had been to the great man at the 
q Manſion-houſe, and made their peace, I found myſelf in- 
* competent to encounter, ſingle-handed, all the expence and 
trouble of the further proſecution of the queſtion. How- 
ever, ſtill penetrated with the importance of the right ſo 
jeſuitically invaded, I determined to Teize the firſt opportu- 
nity of reviving. the exerciſe of that right, and of vindi- 
| cating the inſulted claims of Reaſon, al | 
ls - In the courſe of that winter another Debating Society was 
[ opened, at the Globe tavern, Fleet-ſtreet, by ſome young 
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Shortly after the delivery of this ſpeech, being then on the 


committee of the. London Corteſponding Society, and it be- 


ing neceſſary to provide for the ſupport of our delegates ; * 


offered for the two-fold purpoſe of inſtruttton and encreafing 


the requiſite ſubſcriptions, to give a courſe of political lec- 


tures every Wedneſday and Friday, wo the members 
(who are moſtly men im a humble fſituation-ot-life) at a low 
price, leaving it open,, at the ſame time; to ſtrangers, and 
appropriating the whole receipts to the ſupport of the dele- 
gation. This plan was.aceordingly purſued for two or three 


months, and with ſueh fucceſsthat, though I began with but 


eleven auditors, yet, in a ſhott time, without any advertiſe- 
ment, or public intimation whatever, ſixty or ſeventy per- 


ſons of both ſexes, frequently aſſembled, and honoured the 


lectures with the moſt flattering applauſe. os * 
This had not gone on long before I received intimation 
that in the room adjoining that in which I delivered my lec- 
ture, a party of Mr; Reeves's afſociators, and their fit eom- 

anions,  the-Bow-ftr-et runners, were to be concealed ; 
From whence, like ſo many cats upon thg poor harmleſs 
mouſe of a lecturer, they were to bounce forth, on the firſt 
expreſſion which they, m their omnipotent wiſdom, ſhould 
deem ſeditious, and drag him in mercileſs indignation to New- 
gate. Some of oy Pn endeavoured to perſuade me not 
to go; ſome adviſed me to take Blackitone's commentaries 
for my lecture; and ſome to read a chapter from the bible: nay 
ſome learned authorities endeavoured to perſuade me that it 


was high treaſon to attempt to inſtruf his majeſty's 1.552 lub- * 


of the proſecution, and of the incongruity and abſolute falſalbod of 
the innuendoes > for the tory is-aliteral-fact, It was told to illuſtrate 


the difference between muſcular, and what is called voluntary action; 


and the embelliſhments, without iotending to fix the ſimilitude upon 


any individual in particular, were introduced to ſhew the ſtriking re- 
ſemblance between all tyrants, whether of brute or human ſpecies, 
and to point out, as Mr, Gurney, upon the trial, affirmed, that 
% The ſooner they were got rid of the better; for they are generally too 
«© bad tobe mended.” Whether there is not a better way of diſpoſing 
even of theſe peſts of ſociety than by holding upthe example of pub- 
Tic murder (for every execution in fact is ſuch) I will not now enquire; 
but certain it is that if it be tieaſon to declare that tyrants ought to be 
put to death, the great majority of the, friends of freedom {which 1 
thould hope is the majority of the people of this country} are traitors 
ta all-iateats-and_ purpoſes; As for the affirmation that tyrant and 
Ling are ſynonomous terms, and that it is impoſſible to mention a ty- 
rant, even though it be a ty1ant game Cock, without alluding to our 


own «oft gracious Soverrign—theſe are libels ſo groſs, that nut 


but a ſtate proſecutor could have the audacity to publiſh them. 
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” Jes, and that I ſhould certainly be hanged, My own mind, 
however, was preſently made up; and I compoſed for that 
evening, and delivered in the prefence of . ſome of- Mr. 
Reevesis honourable aflociators, who were in reality | 
the lecture On the moral tendency of a ſyſtem of Spies 
j and Informers,” which, with ſome additions and alterati- 
| ons, is here preſented to the public. 2 
The ſucceſs of this experiment induced me to wiſh for a 
proper place where the lectures could be more publicly deli- 
vered; and being informed that I might have the uſe of the 
long room at the Three Kings in the Minories, 1 immediately 
- bargained with the landlord, and billed the town with my 
advertiſements, The worthy ſucceſſor of the worthy Sir James 
i Saunderſon, who had promiſed” * to wath in his fleps, to fear 
Cod, and honour the king,” was immediately alarmed; mar- 
}  _ /ſhalmen and conſtables were) diſpatched all over the metro- 
polis to tear down the bills; and an embaſſy was ſent to the 
Hare Kings to prevent the meeting. The landlord was, how- 
ever, perſuaded, when the time arrived, to ſtick. to his agree- 
ment for that night only; the lecture now publiſhed was de- 
livered to near two hundred people, and received with un- 
bounded a — | 


| N 74 
| As, in the mean time, I had been offered the uſe of a room 
at the Park Tavern, in the Borough, I poſted the town with 
| another bill, announcing adebate on the following queſtion 
| for the enſuing Monday—*® Which is to be conſidered as 
| © more deſtruttive in its principles and conduft, the prefent 
| or the American War?” -The alarm of our ſapient magiſ- 
. ©, - trates was now greater than ever. The bills were pulled 
| —" 2 down as faſt as they were put up: and violent th:eats were 
. 8 denounced, which were careful y conveyed to me on 8 
morning, that if I dared to hold the meeting, I ſhould moſt 
„ aſſuredly be taken into cuſtody, To this I replied by ſending 
5 advertiſements to the papers to ſupply the loſs of my 2 
| bills. The landlord was next threatened with the loſs of his 
' licence ; but with as Rttle effect. A numerous company aſ- 
4 ſembled: and among the reſt a bandit of about twenty — 
t {fligate and diſorderly wretehes {officers of the police) from 
; nion Hall, together with a reverend magiſtrate wrapped” 
and muffled up in his great coat to dirett their operations. 
In the face of theſe I took the chair; avowed myſelf to be the 
® ſole reſponſible cauſe of "calling the meeting, gave a narrative 
4 of the circumſtances contained in the former part of this in- 
. troduttion, and called the attention of the company to the 
queſtion. Upen this the captain of the baxditti (I do not 
mean the magiſtrate He like a prudent general kept aloof 
from the affray; aud diſperſed his orders by his aides de camp) 
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captain of the banditti made a curious ſpeech of about 

0 lines, in praiſe of kingy, and — with © waht 
« deſtruction to all the world.” The keepers of the peace thought 
this a proper ſignal for them to begin their part, and — 
— y with one tumultuous roar bellowed forth G 
« ſave great” & c. which they regularly reſumed every time 
that any body attempted to ſpeak to the queſtion ; filling up 
the pauſes-with- all the inſult” that 1 could deviſe. 

The indignation of the company roſe at this behaviour; and . 
the experiment might have proved a fatal one, if I had not 
had influence enough to keep the inſulted friends of liberty 
in order, and prevent them from attempting to turn out the 
rioters. In the mid of all the turbulence and inſult of his 
bandiwti I kept my chair and my temper till the ufual hour of 
ten; when I declared the meeting and the queſtion adjourned 
to ſuch future time and place as hereafter might be found 
convenient; obſerving that the legality of the meeting was 
eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute, ſince the bandit of police officers 
and cuterroatss Who attended, and who had ſufficiently diſ- 
played the hoſtility of their wikes, had not dared to exert 
even the ſhadow of authority againſt either the meeting or 
myſelf. The ruffians ſeeing the meeting thus in danger of 
diſperſing without riot, began to proceed to perſonal vio- 
lence; attempted to overturn the elevation upon which my 
deſk and chair were placed; and. extinguifhed the lights, 
It was then that a gentleman who was preſent went in queſh 
of # magiſtrate, wks was fitting all the while below; and, 
aſking him if he meant to fit there while murder was com- 
mitted by his runners, inſiſted upon his interference to re- 
ſtrain the ſriotous inſolence of thoſe wretches; to which he 
replied, with conſiderable agitation, * that he had ſent the 
® conſtables up ſtairs” (the very deſperadoes who made the diſ- 
turbance ! ) What could he do more?” Finding however 
that he had to deal with a man who was not to be trifled with, 
he was coming up ſtairs, juſt as I had cloſed the meeting, 
and, ſurrounded by my friends, who had thruſt the peace officers 
out of the why, that they might 1 the peace, was retiring 
from the ſcene of confufion. I then demanded of the lan 
lord a private room in which myſelf and my friends mighs- 
regale ourſelves, tilt the ſtrangers had diſperſed; leſt by our 
departing altogether a riot might enſue, This however the 
magiſtrate would not permit him to grant; but he informed 
me that he would order the conſtables to attend meand keep 
the peace if I thought it neceſſary, I repliedthat his con- 
ſtables were the only riotous perſons in the meeting; and that 
if he ſuffered any of that banditti to come after me, he muſt 
anſwer for the conſequences ; for I would net, The company 

wo | "4. | © Kowevery, 
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- however took that care of the peace which the magiſtrate. 


the wild beaſts raging in confinement above, till they thoug 
we had time enough to diſperſe. 8 54 

Such is the conduct of the peace officers/ of the Borough; 
and ſuch the deportmeyt of the magiſtrates of that paltry 
knkhole of meanneſs and timidity. PL 

It happened that before this the Iandlord of the Three 
Kings had ſent requeſting me to give my lecture again at his 
room: being in fact very well-pleaſed- with the euſtom it 
brought to his houſe. This: leckure was accordingly deliver- 
ed there again, on the Wedneſday following, to a very gen- 


teel and overflowing auditory; and was again received with 


refuſed 4 for, blocking up the ſtaircaſe in a maſs, they a 4 by 


very conſiderable applauſe: 


n the evening of the former lecture a council f corpo. 
ration had been held at a ſilverſmith's in the neighbourhood. 
On the preſent occaſion a grand conſultation was called at the 
Manſion Houſe, at which Iam informed Sir james Saunder-- 


Aon attended, to aſſiſt the divan with his coumcils. Violent 


meaſures, I am told, were propoſed; and the whole afſembly 
were diſpoſed for war; till two of them, a little more ſaga- 
cious than the reſt, obſerved that as the law was on my fide 
they might perhaps burn their fingers if they interfered: . 
It was accordingly unanimouſly determined, —“ That the 


„ eity marſhal with the whole poſſe of city conſtables ſhould 


4 repair at eleven o'clock to the Three Kings, and prevent 
6 thelandlord from drawing any more beer and ſerving any 
more punch to ſuch. of the company as had ſtaid to. 


« ſupper.” . | 
They did not, however, ſtop there, Licenfing day was 
hand, and a meſſage was ſent to the landlord, in the name 


of the Lord Ma or, and certain Aldermen, informing him 
that if he dared to permit my diebokeat -Jacobin lectures 
againſt Spies and Informers, and ſuch like worthy perſonages, 
to be delivered any more in his houſe, his licence ſhould in- 
fallibly be taken away. The landlord promiſed ſubmiſſion ; 
and ſent a meſſenger to me in forming me of the circumſtauce, 
and my lecture was accordingly advertiſed in the public pa- 


pers to be held at No. g, New Compton Street, Soho. 


When lo! Lift up your voices, —O ye citizens of London, 
and applaud the prudent valour of your chief magiſtrate! 
the great Paul le Meſurier ſeized the opportunity when the 
enemy was not bern the field to diſplay his proweſs and au- 
thority. The whole train of conſtables and marſnalmen were 
ſummoned to a man; and at the head of this formidable body 
(after having ſuffered two ſucceſſi ve meetings to be held with-- 
gut venturing to interfere) forth iſſued the high and mighty 

| potentate 


% » 


Lv 


potentate to rout the company from a place where it was 
d Load not emble. 3 dle Wh a 
With what kind of feelings muſt common ſenſe reflect 
upon this mummery of Wauld-be-thought authority. 
The faſt is, that the legality of political diſcuſſion cannot 
be controverted in this country; and time-ſerving magiltratgs, 
howeverthey may bounce and bluſter, know that it cannot, 
and therefore wiſh tointimidate where they cannnot controul. 
But in this they will alſo be diſappointed; and the time is 
£loſe at hand when not only political le&ures, but political 
Aebates alſo, will be eſtabli ed on a foundation which will 
Jet tho mock importance of theſe medlers at defiance, 


POSTCRIPT to the Fourth Edition. 


| As I am now about to ſend a fourth edition of this Lec- 
ture, together with a third of the ſecond, into the world, it 
may not be amiſs to continue the narrative of the oppoſition 
Which has been made to the eſtabliſhment of this important 
right the public inveſtigation of political ſubjects: a right of 
- which, during the period of inquiſition and alarm, I haye been 
e indteidul aſſerter, at the repeated peril of my life; and 
which I pledged mz ſelf to eſtabliſh, or to fall a victim in the 
attempt. The right is eſtabliſhed, r are again 
conducted without interruption at each end of the town'z- and 
it may therefore be'amuling to ſome to trace the whole hiſtory 
of the conteſt. „ 
While my Lectures were continued in Compton-ſtreet, ſe- 
veral attempts were made to intimidate and interrupt me. 
The former was, however, impracticable, and all attempts at 
the latter, within the Lecture- rom, were fruſtrated by my 
care to calm the irritation, and prevent the reſentment of the 
audience. It was therefore reſolyed to make an attempt, 
from without, of the moſt atrocious nature. But the agents 
were not ſufficiently ſceret, and it was diſappointed. The 
landlord of a public houſe in the neighbourhood — told 


ſome of his cuſtomers, that a yo gentleman 
name of Fenkinſon, .. Sn | 


( To whom related now avails us not, 
From whom deſcended, or by whom begot),” 


had hired 2 room in his houſe for the entertainment of 
Þþludgeon-mep who were to diſperſe the people at my lefture, 


: 


* 


room, the conſpiracy got wind, and means were taken to fruſ. 


. wateg . 


Fc my own part, my only precaution was to render m 


bat crown cudgel proof, and to carry in my hand a ſhort tuc 
ſtick to defend myſelf in caſe of extremity. Several friends, 


however, unſolicited by me, poſted themſelves in different 


7 3 of the neighbourhood, and ſent out their ſcouts to ob- 
fe 


rve what paſſed. At about nine o'clock, the ruffians be- 
gan to aſſemble in a very tumultuous manner at the door 


when my friends ſuddenly making their appearance from all 


parts, they took to their heels in great terror; revenging 
themſelves for their diſappointment upon ſuch fragghing in- 
dividuals as, to uſe their - own language, they ſuſpected cf 
being Thekwallites: One of this banditti was taken into cuſ- 


\ tody by a reſpectable ſhopkeeper in the neighbourhood, whom ; 


. _ had treated with brutality. I need not add, that the ma- 
Si 


rates took care he ſhould not ſuffer too ſeverely for his 

C. N | * 
This was not the firſt time that bludgeons had been pro- 
vided: for the purpoſe: of confuting my arguments. Shortly 


after the affair in the Borough, one of the police ruſſians who 
had been the moſt active on that occaſion, was boaſting about 
© it to that reſpectable magiſtrate Sir K* ,; and, upon being 
| aſked if they did not ſome of them get kicked down ftairs, 
"replied that they had ſixty or ſeventy good fellows, armed with 


bludgeons, ready to do the buſineſs of the d—d Jacobine raſ- 
cals if hey had reſented. | 3 | 
I underſtand that the worthy magiſtrate declared himſelf 
ready to prove this circumſtance on the late trials if it had 
been thought important. 

- Shortly after the affair in Compton-ftreet, I opened the 
lecture · room in Beaufort Buildings, where I was attended by 


à very reſpettable audience, encreaſing every night in num- 


ber, till the room, ſpacigũs as it is, became too ſmall for their 


accommodation. The ſubject with which I opened was © the 


even 


« impoſſibility of attaining either public or private virtue, 
„ without the full indulgence of the liberty of ſpeech and of 
<« the preſs.” A ſubject, as thoſe who were preſent will re- 
member, in the diſcuſſion of which I dwelt very copiouſly 
upon the importance of Benevolence, and all the virtues of 
private life; and the inſeparable union between theſe, and a 
genuine ſyſtem of political liberty. Vet this lecture, which 
— who do not agree with my general politics, 
8 have 
7 3 5 66 
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En! 


Rave applauded for its candour and morality, was one of 
thoſe upon pretended quotations from which the charge of high 
treaſon was attempted to be ſupported, -_ | 
Lectures in favour of Liberty, in the neighbourhood f 
Mr. Reeves, and upon the eſtate of the Attorney General, ie 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed were a ſpecies of hereſy not to be en- 
dured. Accordingly at the Court-Leet of the Dutchy of 
Savoy, held on Thurſday, the firſt of May, an officious in- 
former, in the neighbourhood of the Lecture- room, preſented 
a copy of the ſecond Lecture to the Grand Jury, and wiſhed 
them to make it the foundation of a proſecution for libel. 
The Jury refuſed to be made the tools of ſo malignant a de- 
ſign, 4 obſerved with becoming independence, that they 
were not, in matters of ſuch importance, to be taken by ſur- 
priſe ; and that the book, if it did contain any libellous matter, 
ought to be repeatedly read, and maturely deliberated upon by the 
Jury, before they pronounced a cenſure upon it that might ſubjett 
the author to ſuch ſerious conſequences. This attempt was ac- 
cordingly unſucceſsful, 
Mr. Reeves, however, the worſhipful Steward of the diſ- 
trict, did not ſuffer the matter to drop. A new Grand Jury 
for the enſuing year being fr ing his charge in- 
formed, conſiffed almoſt en e eattous Lectures 
© in Beaufort-buildings; whict/She ſaid, muſt not be per- 
“ mitted to go unnoticed; they being in reality more dange- - 
. « rous than all the tumbling-houſes & in the metropolis. "They 

« were calculated,“ he affirmed, & to inflame the public mind 

« againſt every thing 2 and glorious in the Britiſh Conſti- 

« tution;” {ſuch as Spies, finecurs Placemen, Penſianers, unne- 

ceſſary wars, inordinate taxation, and the like! !) & and that 
had even agitated the paſſions of my auditory to ſuch a 

degree, that they jumped upon the benches, and cried out, 
with one voice, No King—no Parliament, aud no Laus“ 

But the doſe was too ſtrong. & good ſenſe of the Jury, 
nauſeated at the abſurdity ; and the M charge of nuiſance 
being brought by the ſame loyal gentleman, who preſented the 
pamphlet, and being. ſupported by the voluntary teſtimony of 
a Mr. Scott, a brandy merchant in the buildings, the Faro 
determined, this being an affair upon which every one might 
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Some repreſentations of -nuiſances of this ſort had ben made. 
| 0 | have 


6 


have an opportunity of forming his own judgment, that they 
ought to be witneſſes of the fact, before they pretended to 
decide. The Court N therefore, held over, by adjourn- 
ment, to Thurſday, May 8, the foreman and other jurors at- 
tended at the pb Ss os during the two intervening 
nights, to make their obſervations. The reſult was, that 
bong Kona ſatisfied of the legality of the meeting, and 

2 order with which it was 8 they returned 
2 lowing anſwer —4 On hearing and duly conſidering the 
- — of ſeveral of the inhabitants of Beaufort- build- 
dings, reſpecting the Lectures delivered by Mr. Thel- 


A wall, the Jury are of opinion, that they cannot preſent 
< the meeting at te ſaid Mr. Thelwall's 1 | 


EP” 


5 


* EL 
is was a very un ſtroke to certain honvatable he 
tektots of the LIBER TV and PROPERTY of placemen and 


ſioners; for infinite pains had been taken, by ganveſſing . 
hauſe to houſe, to a heap of contiplaints-together; and 


Mr. Steward Reeves, after an awe pauſe, that excited the 
— Tender” relings- of the aſſembly, began, 'with-ſame heſitation, to 


- remonſtrate that ſixteen "re/peftable GanTLenen in the 


had complained of nuiſance, upon oath; 


but the fereman replied, in his former language that the Jay Peg 


had mature!y conſidered the whole of the circumſtances, and 
that THEY FOUND No NUISANCE! 

It is worth while, perhaps, to obſerve, that the foundations, 
or rather pretences for the charge of nuiſance were, that upon 
the lecture nights, four or hve hundred people went up and 
down my ſtairs ; and that a number of perſons collected 


about the door, who-behaved in a rude and i r a manner, 


and therefore therg,might be a riot. The nſe of the 
Jury could not but obſerve the tendency. of this might. be 
evidence : ſince'if a man is to be indicted, becauſe it is 8 
ble a riot hereafter happen at his door, he may, by 
a ſimilar — of calculation, be hanged, becauſe there is 
a poſhbility that murder may be committed by ſome deſper- 


Ado u ider his window, 


Thus fruſtrated on every hand, the enemies of political in- 


veſtigation had recourfe again to their old expedieut —an at- 
tempt to produce a riot. A ſwarm of police officers attend- 
od the enſuing night, together wizh two coal-heavers, who in- 
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terrupted the Lecture, by beginning to roar out the-;goad old 
Seng. I had the good fortune, however, not only e ly 
to refirdia the indignation of the audience, and over-awe the 
rioters, but even to make zealous converts of the two deluded 
labourers ; who, after having joined very loudly in the applauſe 
that was given to the LeQure, departed with many impreca- 


tions againſt their employers for having © miſrepreſented the 
« good fort of entlemen ſo, and milled den into ſuch a 
E 2 7 1.4 Ele, Na 5 


Ga de Tackay dle, this i vs apprehended on a — 8 


of treaſonable practices: and it is à little curious that the 72 


Leftures 1 many thouſand people have attended, which 
the magiſtrates, by conniving at attempts of violence and 
practicing underhanded intrigues, inſtead of exertin 

authority, have tacitly confeſſed to be legal; and which 
Grand Juries haveirefuſed to preſent either as libels or 
nuiſances, ſhould be made part ts a charge of high — 
upon the ſingle teſtimony of a perjured ſpy, of the moſt no- 
torious and profligate character. 

The wickednels of this attempt, however, has foruired the 
triumph of Reaſon. The eyes of Britons are opening. They 
ſce they have rights, which, if they have courage ' they may 
vindicate; and the popular prerogative, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelt, of free inveſtigation, will not I truſt be ſhortly again 
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LECTURE THE FIRST. 


” THE ; 
MORAL TENDENCY 


OF A SYSTEM OP 
SPIES AND INFORMERSs 


| AND THE ; 
CONDUCT TO BE OBSERVED © 


BY THE 


FRIENDS. OF LIBERTY 


DURING THE CONTINUANCE OF SUCH A 
SYSTEM. 


* 


Every Miniſtring Spy 
That will accuſe and ſwear, 1s Lord of you, 
Of me, of all, our Fortunes and our Lives. 


| BZN Jonson's SEJANUS, 
C__—_—_—_C————————_—___ 
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POLITICAL LECTURES, &c. 


w 


LECT. 1. On SPIES and INFORMERS. 


Citizens! 


Tux ſubject of the preſent diſcourſe is not per- 
haps one of thoſe that promiſes the moſt ample en- 
tertainment; and if I had called you together 
merely to amuſe you, I ought rather to have ſelected 
ſome of the molt ſtriking paſſages from Hudibras,” 
or „Don Quixote,” or Burke's ſentimental ro- 
mance of “ Antoinetta, the falling ſtar of chivalry ; 
& Or Prieſts and Penſioners in the Suds at the News 
& of the French Revolution.“ 
But this is no ſeaſon for the idle fallies of imagi- 
nation: the womb of Time is labouring with great 
events; and every friend to the peace and happineſs 
of mankind, is called upon to ſound the folemn ala- 
rum, and rouſe the foul to that ſerious train of con- 
templation, without which it is utterly impoſſible that 
we ſhould acquire the ſedateneſs and fortitude, 
which all of us, may have reaſon enough to 
deſire, In ſhort, this is a ſeaſon for enquiry and 
inſtruction, not for paſtime and jocularity; and 
it is therefore that I aſſemble you in this public 
manner, to ſtimulate you to enquire into the nature 
of your rights as Britons and as men; and to inveſ 
tigate the nature and cauſes of that unhappineſ 
>. \ > 4 whic 
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which we cannot but feel, however ignorant we may 
be of the ſources from whence it is derived. 

It is, however, a fortunate circumſtance in the 
conſtitution of man, that flattering as thoſe purſuits 
may at firſt appear which are to be conſidered merely 

as. amuſi ve, the ſerious objects of mental exertion 
furniſh, in reality, a fund of more laſting and ge- 
. nuine latisfaction; and that happineſs is never ſo 
i perſectly attained, as when, careleſs of the mere im- 
preſſions of pleaſure, we puriue, with ardour and 
| perſeverance, the path of duty, and preſs forward to 
1 the attainment of Truth and Wiſdom. 
{ - To illuſtrate this by a courſe of Political Lectures, 
is a taſk, which, if properly exccuted, could not fail 
to render you better members, not of the commu- 
nity only to which you belong, but of the world at 
large, which it is our duty to love and benefit, 
whatever State Hypocrites may preach about hoſtile 
intereſts, patrio:iſin, and natural enmity. 
| Natural ' enmity — As if the great law of na- 
. ture, the arrangements and revolutions of ſeaſons 
l and elements, from which the bounties of the earth 
I proceed, and all the delights and gratifications of 
which our lenſes are ſuſceptible, ſhoujd render two 
4 | families of fellow creatures, whoſe powers, whoſe 
4 capacities, and the objects of whoſe exiſtence 
if are the ſame, the neceſſary and implacable enemies 
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| [| of each other, merely becauſe a ee line upon a 
| | map, or a pool of troubled water ſeparates them from 
Il each other. 
| 


i Natural enmity !—How long are our intelleas 
i to be abuſed by this unintelligible jargon? | Is it 
| not conſpicuous that all enmity between man and 
"man. is in itſelf unnatural Pa direct violation of the 

great precept of nature iat man ſhould feek his aun 
lt felicity by labouring for the happineſs of mankind? —Halt 
1 flupified as we are by an indolent veneration or the 

i wy aws 
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faws and prejudices of a barbarons antiquity, Ambition 
itſelf cannot but ſee this truth—that the only natu- 
ral enemies of any country, are thoſe who, foſtered 
in the lap of vicious and irrational diſtinction, and 
nurtured with paſhons and ſentiments inimical to the 
freedom and true equality of man, uſurp an unjuſti - 
fiable dominion, and endeavour to deſtroy its — 
ties, and monopolize its bleſſings. This the enemies 
of liberty themſelves cannot but ſee. Happy would 
it be for them, and for the univerſe, if their eyes 
were opened to this additional truth, that even their 
own real intereſts (I mean their happineſs) would be 
ultimately advanced by yielding to the juſt wiſhes of 
the Friends of Liberty and Man. But this is a de- 
gree of political illumination too ſtrong at preſent 
for their optics; and inſtead of fortifying themſelves 
with reſolution to meet the full ray of reaſon, they 
expoſe the cowardice and imbecility of their minds, 
by a vain endeavour to extinguiſh the light of poli- 
tical enquiry, leſt it ſhould guide mankind to dif- 
coveries hoſtile to their monopolizing avarice, and 
deſtructive of that moſt profitable of all the va- 
rious brances of the nefarious trade of courts — 
WAR !—that European /lave-trade !— that deteſta- 
ble traffic in the blood and anguiſh of our fellow- 
creatures | 

But to proceed to the ſubject of my LeQture. 
It is neceſſary that I ſhould, by my example, as 
well as my precept, endeavour to convince you of 
the ſenſe I have of the neceſſity of prudence, in 
this age of ſpies and informers ; 


% When laws are made to ſerve the placeman's will; 
* When ſleeping they can ſave, and, waking, kill; 
*« When Public Jae borrows all her powers 
From private chambers; that in fact create 
„Laws, judges, counſellors, yea prince and ſtate,” 
| J9N$s0N's SEJANUS. 
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From theſe private chambers proceeds a ſyſtem of 
inquiſitorial tyranny never equalled but in the dege- 
nerate days of Roman ſlavery, under the adminiſ- 
tration of Sejanus and Rufinus, Every coffee-houſe 
is filled with party hirelings and venal aſſociators; 
anonymous letters are employed to blaſt the peace 
and deſtroy the perſonal ſecurity of the beſt and 
worthieſt members of the community even our 
own houſes and our own tables furniſh no longer a 

ſanctuary and an altar where it is ſafe to offer the 
free incenfe of friendly communication; and the 
very domeſtic who eats our bread ſtands open- 
mouthed behind our chairs to catch and betray the 
converſation of our unguarded moments *.—In bend 
every key hole is an informer, and every cupboard 


, ought to be ſearched before you unboſom the pain. 


ful tory of your wrongs, leſt you ſhould be brought 
unhappily within the iron fangs of—LAW (I think 
they call it) not only for what you have uttered, but 
what perjured hirelings think fit to lay to your 


Charge. 


Citizens! the boaſted freedom of Britons is no 
more; and every man of intellect and virtue lies at 
the mercy of the pimps and lacqueys of courtiers 
and court expectants. Wretches that 


a &© can lie, 
Flatter and ſwear, forſwear, deprave, inform, 
* Smile and betray; make guilty men; then beg 
4 The forfeit lives, to get the livings; cut Rs 
«© Men's throats with whiſp'rings; fell to gaping ſuitors 
The empty ſmoak that flies about the palace; 
© Laugh when their patron laughs; ſweat when he ſweats; 
« Be hot or cold with him; change every mood, 
& Habit and garb as often as he varies,” 


And fell their fellow-creatures to buy his empty 
favour, | e 


dee the caſe of Mr, Muir. | 
At 


. 


At ſuch a time as this, the moſt guarded caution 
is evidently neceſſary, both in our conduct and ex- 
preſfions ; and that this caution on the one hand may 
not degenerate into tameneſs and inactivity, nor be 
fruſtrated, on the other, by the ſnares of deſigning 
men, it becomes more requiſite than ever, that we 
ſhould cultivate, with — — every ſpecies of 
political knowledge; becauſe it is by ſuch means 
alone that a fund of intelligence can be obtained, 
that may enabbe us to utter our complaints with 
perſpicuity, without expoſing ourſelves to the malice 
that would devour us. 

It will be ſeen by the tone of this Caution 
I am far from wiſhing to intimidate you. If 
a ſeaſon can be imagined, when it is peculiarly 
neceſſary to increaſe, rather than diminiſh, the 
ardour and fortitude of the human mind, it muſt 
undoubtedly be a period like the preſent, when in- 
quiſitorial aſſociations and every fpecies of conſpi- 
racy and cabal (wrapped in the flimſy veil of vene- 
ration for property and obſolete inſtitutions ; but re- 
vealing, through the thin diſguiſe, the clenched 
hand and thirſting dagger of Political Aſſaſſination) 
are plottingy the deſtruction of Truth and Virtue, 
and meditating the annihilation of our remaining 
© liberties. At ſuch a period, I ſhould ill deſerve 
your attention and confidence, ſhould I endeavour 
to damp the ardour with which ſo many fetlow-citi- 
zens are engaged in enquiring into the rights and du- 
ties of mankind. | | 


| * We that know the evil, 

©& Should hunt the ee. rats, or give them bane; 
Fright hence theſe worſe than ravens, that devour 
- © The quick, while they but prey upon the dead.” - 


I am conſcious, Fellow Citizens, that it is by the 
privilege of ſpeech alone, that we are diſtinguiſhed 
$651 B 4 above 


— - > 


(8) 
above the brute creation. Rather than relinquiſh, 
therefore, the free exerciſe of this noble attribute; 
let us brave the dungeons of Newgate and the in- 
hoſpitable regions of New Holland; for better are 
theſe with fortitude and virtue than palaces-and lux- 
uries with a baſe and abjett ſpirit. Come then from 
your lurking corners, ye tools of perjured treachery 
—ye ſpies, ye dark aſſaſſins, ye venal affociators + 
for. the moſt deteſtable purpoſes !—Bring all the ter- 
rors of your _ and dungeons; ye ſhall not daunt 
the ſoul that virtue fortifies, nor prevent the free 
diſcuſſion of thoſe truths which conſcience tells us 
are important for man to know. , we have 


NIGHTS f ſor it ſeems in the preſent day this muſt 


be made a queſtion) it is neceſſary we fhould know 
in what thoſe rights co that we may guard and 
2 them.— , we have NONE, (the popular 

ntiment with certain pretended admirers of our 
Glorious Conſtitution) it is important that we ſnould 
know that alſo; that we may fit down in patient ro- 
fignation, and prepare to hug whatever chains our 
maſters, in their moſt gractous mercy, may be inclined 
to throw upon us. At any rate, as we would wiſh 
to be peaceable and virtuous members of the com- 
munity, it is neceflary that we inform our minds by 
diligent cultivation: that we enquire into the nature 
and obligations of our own exiftence, and what are 
the purſuits in which we ought moſt ſeduloufly to 
engage. | 

Theſe are the proper, the fundamental enquiries, 
in whieh it is the duty of human intellef to be em- 
ployed. Without ſome attention to theſe, blunder-. 
ing inſtim@ may ſometimes ſtumble upon rettitude; 
but the rational, the ſublime principle of VIRTUE! 
can never be acquired. Nor are theſe enquiries the 


moſt important of our duties only, they are alſo the 


molt delightful of our pleaſures. Employed in the 
| | purſun 
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purſuit of theſe, may feels and enjoys the noble ſu · 
riority of his nature—his faculties expand, his 
art dilates, his ſenſes acquire a keener ſenſibility 

he looks abroad on the univerſe, and every part 

of it expands and brightens; while a crowd of plea- 
ſures ruſh upon his imagination, to which the eye 
of Ignorance is for ever cloſed. He looks in the 

face of his fellow creature; and he ſees indeed a 

brother--or a part rather of his own exiſtence; an- 

other ſeli—He contemplates in every individual the 
faculties of ſufferance and enjoyment, and feels one 
nerve of ſympathy eonnetting him with the whole 
intellectual univerſe, Party diſtinctions and Party 
cavils, the offspring of ignorance and ſervility, va- 
niſh before bim ; and National Animoſity nell ap- 
pears with all its native abſurdity and vice. Peculi. 
arity of feature is no longer à ſtimulus to malignity 
and injuſtice, nor does peculiarity of opinion excite 
his horror: the native of Gallia and the profeſſor of 

Mahometaniſm are regarded with the ſame benevo- 

lence as the man of his own ſect and cc / ntry ; and 

the ſooty African need lift his fettered hands no more 
to remind him that he is a MAN AND a BRO- 

THER !—He enfolds the univerſe in one large em- 

brace, and finds an eternal ſource of rational grati- 

fication in contemplating the feliciiy, or labouring 
to mitigate the calamities of his fellow creatures. 

Such are the delights of intelle&t, and free com- 
munication of idea between man and man; and 


{uch are the beneficent effects which this freedom of 


communication cannot fail of ultunately producing, 
wherever it ſhall be ſufficiently indulged: for ſelfiſh- 
neſs and enmity are but two of the innumerable 
forms of error—and error itſelf is the conſequence 
only of that ignorance, which nothing but the free 
and fearleſs intercourſe of mind can remove. What 


then mult be che ignorance or intereſted OE i 
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of thoſe, who would annihilate this intercourſe ? 
Are they afraid that, by burſting the narrow boun- 
daries within which the pride of family partiality, 
and the egotiſm of national prejudice, have ſo long 
confined our benevolence, we ould trample down 
the encloſures that ſecure their monopoliſed advan- 
tages; and that the foil of excluſive privilege, ma- 
nured no longer by the blood of our contentions, 
and watered no longer with our tears, ſhould ceaſe 
to bring forth its abundance of honours, penſions 
and emoluments, upon which they ſo long have fat- 
tened, while we have ſtarved ? Or has that piety— 
that deep and lively ſenſe of RELIGION for 
which the. Courts of Europe have fo long been fa- 
mous, ſtimulated their conduct in this particular? 
Are they fearful Jeſt that Paradiſe of ſelicity into 
which the unreſtrained improvement of human in- 
tellett might convert this globe, ſhould withdraw our 
meditations from that better world which is promiſed 
unto him that ſojourneth in ſorrow and afflition ? 
and have they therefore, in kind anxiety for our fu- 
ture ſalvation, deviſed this method of perpetuating 
the miſery and aſperity of the world? Whatever 
be the object, the end to us, in this world at leaſt, is 
calamitous to the laſt degree, as our ſtarving manu- 
facturers, and the widows and orphans of our coun- 
trymen ſlaughtered in a ridiculous cruſade to reſtore 
the loſt Jefpotiſm of France, too well can teſtify, 
But whatever efforts ſpies, inquiſitions, and inform- 
ers, may make to deprive us of the intellectual inter- 
courſe which the heart of man muſt ever yearn for, 
ſet us keep the glowing proſpeft of its probable 
conſequences conſtantly before our eyes, and endea- 
your to realiſe a picture not leſs eſtimable to reaſon 
than delightful to the imagination. And indeed ſo 
barren a wilderneſs would this world appear, if de- 
Prived of thoſe delights which intellectual intercourſe 
my ; | ' can 
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can alone impart, that rather than endure exiſtence in 
the condition of “ the mute ſhell- fiſh, gaſping on the 
ſhore,” to which late aſſociations have endeavoured to 
reduce us, it were better to be rid at once of the in- 
cumbrance, and fink into non-entity than remem- 
ber we once were men. a 

It is not the free communication of ſentiment 
then, that I wiſh to reſtrain—it is the imprudent, in- 
temperate manner of expreſſion, into which indigna- 
tion ſometimes betrays the beſt intended individuals“. 
Let us enquire into the nature of our rights, but let 
us enquire with deliberate firmneſs. Let us be anx- 
ious to learn and to diſcharge our duties, but let us 
remember that of thoſe duties, violence or intem- 


perance is by no means to be accounted one. Let - 


us remember that PRAcE is better than the $sworD 
OF SLAUGHTER ;—though this is one of the propo- 
ſitions which the ſagacious luminaries of a certain 
honourable aſſembly have thought fit to call in, queſ- 


tion: When tranquility might have been preſerved 


by candid negociation, they preferred the bullying 
haughtineſs which could not but terminate in war.— 
But we are a Swiniſi Multitude, who can neither par- 
ticipate in their motives, nor underſtand their logic: 
All that we know about it is, that our troughs are 
empty, while the purſes of our OWNERS appear 
to be ſwelling every day with the price of thoſe of 


I inſert the following note written in the margin of a former 
edition by a philoſophical friend, becauſe reflection has convinced me 
that the doctrine is partly true: © No. You recommend caution, 
but it is not wanted. You tell us to look before and behind for ſpies 
before we ſpeak, but we need _ look to ourſelves. In telling the 
truth it is ſcarcely poſſible there ſhould be danger; but we exprefs 
ſarcaſm, reſentment, contempt and vengeance : theſe are not truth, 
but falſhood. Our danger almoſt wholly lies in our vice. Boldneſs, 
and not caution, would remove it, the boldneſs that excited us to 
compre cur own miſtakes. Here lies the radical falſhood of your 

ecture, 


our 
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our diminiſhed herd who already have been 1 and 
butchered, —Let us not forget, then, that as PEAcRk is 
better than the swarD Or SLAUGHTER, ſo reaſon is 
better than - turbulence and inveftive; and that 
though an honeſt indignation may now and then in- 
dul e itſelf, it ought always to be ſo reſtrained by the 
cub of prudence, as to be able to look Truth and 
Juſtice ſteadily in the face, and ſay, Behold, we have 
not treſpaſſed upon your ſacred laws. Nor muſt all 
the warmth of the heart be at all times uttered, 


© We muſt abide our opportunity, 
& And practiſe what is fit as what is needful,” 


There is alſo another—better motive than that of 
prudence, to prompt us to this moderation in our 
deportment—Benevolence the kind and candid 
feelings of the heart! without which a pure and 
enlightened freedom never can be enjoyed—never 
can be underſtood. Anarchy may rage where aſpe- 
rity of ſoul triumphs in all its bitterneſs ; but where 
perſonal hatred, and the burning deſire of vengeance 
uſurp dominion over the hearts of men, genuine li- 
berty, and the tranquil happineſs * which liberty 
ought to ſecure to us, never can be hoped. Reaſon 
and the pure ſpirit of philoſophy, are en to this 
ſtate of ſocial independence, and theſe will teach us 
to conſider, that every action, however hoſtile to the 
ſacred cauſe we are purſuing, is the unhappy conſe- 
quence of errors reſulting from the circumſtances 
by which the ator has been ſurrounded; and that 
conſequently, inſtead of ſtirring up the gloomy paſ- 
ſions of the ſoul, we ought to pity- the inſtrument 
while we redreſs the evil. | 

To guard, in all poſſible inſtances, againſt illegal 
oppreſhon, is perhaps more than an attive citizen 


can expect: but if the friends of liberty muſt _ 


/ 
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for their exertions, let them be ſure to have not 
only truth and juſtice but wiſdom and moderation on 
their fide; and the eyes of mankind, at laſt, will 
open to the oppreſſion, and the nation will do them 
juſtice. Let us not advitedly, give ſuch a triumph 
to our enemies, as to ſuffer the reaſoning part of 
mankind to fide againſt us. Let the peaceable diffu- 
fion of knowledge be our ſerious objett; and reaſon 
be our only weapon: for, depend upon it, that as it 
is the buſineſs of the friends of deſpotiſm to create 
diſturbances, that they may have pretences for their 
oppreſiions, it is the port of the advocates of liberty 
preſerve tranquillity, that the juſtneſs of their 
caule may be dilcovered. Truth and Liberty love 
the light the uninterrupted light of reaſon—for why 
ſhou!4d they be afraid to be ſeen? But Falſehood and 
Tyranny wiſh for darkneſs and confuſion : becauſe 
their deeds arc oo evil for impartjal inveſtigatiog. 

Let me not, however, while [ am thus recom- 
mending prudence, be thought an apologiſt for a 
ſpecies of injuſtice but too prevalent. 

If a friend of liberty, tranſported by his zeal 
for the public cauſe, ſhould treſpaſs upon the boun- 
daries of prudence, and betray himſelf into the power 
of ſome officious coffee-houſe keeper“, or aſſocia- 
tion ſpy; inſtead of meanly abandoning him in the 
hour of his misfortune, and joining in the cry of 
his accuſers, we ought to conſole him under his ſuf- 
ferings, by every att of friendſhip ; and blunt as 
much as poſſible the ſhaft of hoſtile revenge. Others 
may be inclined to venture more than we, or may 
think the public cauſe in want of ſtronger exertions. 
If they become the victims of theſe miſtakes are we 
the ow that ſhould award increaſe of puniſh- 
ment x 


* Caſc of Pigot and Hodgſan. 
7 Let 
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Let us be prudent, Fellow Citizens! if we can; 
it is a x of the juſtice we owe to ourſelves; but 
Jet us be juſt to others as long as we live; whatever 
imprudences they may have fallen into. Let us 
remember that ſcarcely any thing has a greater ten- 
dency to decreaſe our reverence for Virtue, than 
blindly confounding together, in one common cen- 
ſure, the errors of indiſcretion, and the malignity 
of vicious principle. There is alſo another reaſon 
why we ſhould be ſparing in our cenſures in caſes of 
this deſcription—namely, the foundation there is to 
doubt whether the victims of ſtate proſecution, 
which the preſent ſyſtem of ſpies and ue. (un- 
paralleled in the former annals of this, or any other 
Free country) has doomed to languiſh in goals and 
dungeons, have, in reality been guilty even of the 

charges exhibited againſt them. 
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*6 Every miniſtring ſpy, | 

wy That will — We ſwear, is lord of you, 

Of me, of all, our fortunes, and our lives. 
Our looks are called in queſtion, and our words, 

© How innocent ſoever, are made crimes; 

&* We ſhall not ſhortly dare to tell our DREAMS, 

© Orthink, but 'twill be treaſon.” 


With reſpect to our thoughts, indeed, the AT- 
TORNEY-GENERAL, I am told, has admitted, 
upon a late occaſion, that a man is at liberty (glori- 
ous liberty, indeed!) to think what he pleaſes, pro- 
vided he does not communicate his thoughts to 
others; {this is Britiſh conſtitutional liberty, I ſup- 
poſe!) and as Swiſt and other Tory writers have up- 
held the ſame liberal -dottrine for this century paſt, 
-perhaps our wiſe and virtuous governors will conde- 
ſcend to afford us the ſame toleration—ſo long at 
leaſt as they are in poſſeſſron of no ſecret by which they 
can learn our thoughts previous to their communication. 
Something 
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Something of this ſort was indeed attempted, about 
fifteen months ago, by ſeveral members of a,certain 

immaculate aſſembly: our looks being in reality 
called in queſtion, and a ſeditious meaning applied 
to the very ſmiles which ſome | perſons had the 

libellous preſumption to wear upon their faces after. 
che memorable battle of Jemap. So that, in the 
midſt of other AL AR Ms, with which the nation was 
harraſſed; I am informed that certain lovers of wit 
and pleaſantry were in horrible apprehenſion leſt it 
ſhould be made cariraL to laugh without permiſſion” 

of his MajesTY's MINISTERS! 4 

Upon the ſubje& of dreams, the ſapient conque- 
rors of veniſon and turtle—the huge bellied Nxs- 

ToRs to the weſt of Temple-Bar, carried the point 
I am informed, to more ſerious extremities; and a 
man was abſolutely carried before their worſhips for 
the crime of dreaming ſedition ! 

The caſe is ſingular; and deſerves attention, on 
account of the knotty points involved in the diſcuſ- 
fion; and I ſhall therefore report it at large, not 
doubting that the learned Judges of a future century 
will regard it with equal veneration, and refer to it 
as of equal authority with any thing contained in 
Blackſtone, Strange, or Plowden! or even the 
comments of « Coke upon Littleton.” 

The fact is, that much about the time when the 
gemal warmth of miniſterial patronage quickened 
into exiſtence, a new race of reptiles, called Fir rv 
Pouxny Mex, a certain publican, living no great 
diſtance from Snow-hill, and keeping a houſe not 
2 unlike the ſign of the | Three Butts, being ſuſ- 
petted of having read Tom Paine without the wor- 
ſkipful permiſſion of the Lord Mayor or Court of 
Aldermen ; one of theſe ſaid Firry Pouxny MEN 
began to imagine he might find a lucky opportunity 
of ſhewing that he was not diſtinguiſhed by the 
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beams of courtly patronage in vain. He accordingly 
took a lodging in the houſe of honeſt Tankard; 
and as Fate, propitious to his wiſhes, would have it 
— his bed-room was immediately adjoining to that of 
tis ſuſpected hoſt. I ſhall not dwell particularly 
| upon the intermediate cares and anxieties of this vir- 
| tuous moucharde ; ſuch as the pains he took to place 
i 1 the head of his bed immediately againſt the thin par- 
| 


| tition, that not a whiſper might be loſt ;—the tedious 
| hours ſpent, night after night, in wakeful diligence ; 
| and the pains he took to drill holes through the 
| wainſcot m convenient places, that he might ſee any 
= dark conſpirators that ſhould pollute the den of 
treaſon with their. nofturnal viſits, Suffice it that 
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we paſs to the particular incident ſo deſervedly con- 
ſpicuous among the records of Reeves's Aſſocia - 
tion, * 

li It happened one night, that our redoubted Fifty 
Pound Man heard, among a felect company (to the 
key-hole of whoſe room he had been applying his 
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= - loyal ear) ſomething about FREEDOM and RE- 
1 FORM. Confident therefore that ſome dreadful 
if plot muſt be farming 1 our happy conſtitution, 
Will he ſtole up lily to his bed, as the company was dif- 
Will perſing, and began to meditate u his expected 
"8 REWARD. In the midſt of thele pleaſing medita- 
48 tions, he fell aſleep : but he had not ſlept long before 


A; 

| 

9 he was awakened with ſome very unuſual exclama- 

Wl: tions. He rouſed himſelf from his bed, and put his 
i | eye to the accuſtomed hole—but all was dark: his 
Will! ear was, however, applied with more ſucceſs, and he 

1 heard diſtindly uttered, Away with him te the 

Willi: | 64 guillotine; off with his head at once; don't let 

| | the ariſtocrats eſcape.” This was enough-—The 
fifty pound man thought himſelſ certain of prefer- 

1/18 ment. He ſlipped out in the morning, procured a 
| W.. 


— — — — 
— — 


9 
warrant, and dragged the affrighted Tankard to the 
feat of juſtice. $2 | 
The grave Divan afſembled; the great armed 
chairs were ſeated, and the great bellies of the 
aldermen demanded the admiration of the meagre 
multitude: for, you muſt know, that whereas in 
Weſtminſter- hall the moſt conſpicuous objects are 
the large wigs that decorate the bench; fo, at 
Guildhall, the moſt ſtriking features are the magi- 
ſterial bellies that dignify the great armed chairs. 
And to deal plainly with you, I do not know why a 
belly as big as a tun ſhould not be as much revered 
as a wig of the dimenſions of a buſhel. Well, the 
porily bellies were aſſembled, over which the uſeleſs 
excreſcences called heads, juſt made their diminutive 
appearance: the culprit was put to the bar; the 
charge was made; a party of loyal aſſociators aſſem- 
bled to expreſs their indignation; and the ſentence 
was already more than half manufactured in Mr. 
Reeves's mint. „ | 
Honeſt Tankard was put upon his defence ; and 
the ſedition evaporated in a dream. | 
He had gone to fleep with the newſpaper in his 
band which contained the account of thoſe” wicked 
fans culottes having taught the new French bow“ to 
the innocent, and wunequivocatimg Louis; and his 
buſy imagination preſenting the ſcene before him, he 
had uttered the ejaculation in his ſleep. _ - | 
_ Luckily for Tankard he was a married man; 
and his good woman being ſent for, and agree- 
ing in narrative (for ſhe had alſo been 


The leyity of this expreſſion muſt be admitted to be perfectl 
inexcuſable. Whatever may be the crimes of the individaal ; the 
privation of life is no proper ſubject for a jeſt ;-it is a cruel and dire 
neceſſity : and if Juſtice muſt have its victim, Humanity ought to ſhed 

| the tear. But I republiſh theſe lectures to ſhew the foundations of 
the charge-brought againſt them ; and am not theretore at liberty to 


Drike out the exceptionable paſſages. 
"TW: awakened 
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awakened by the exclamation), andthe candle burnt 
into the ſocket, and the newſpaper, by the bed fide, ' 
confirming the whole account, ſome of the great 
bellies were for diſmiſſing the affair immediately. 
One of Mr. Reeves's aſſociators, however, ia young 
barriſter, very deſirous of preferment!) affirmed that 
there was evidently malice prepenſe in the dream; 
and that as the malice prepenſe in every caſe conſti- 
tuted the guilt, he could not think their worſhips 
jones in diſmiſſing the culprit ; nor did he doubt 
ut, if the books were ſearched with ſufficient 
diligence, ſome att of Parliament—or ſome caſe, 
or opinion (Which amounts to the ſame thing) would 
be found, eſpecially if they looked back to the hap- 
py and ever to be regretted reigns of the Stewarts, 
which, by liberal conſtruttion, would extend to the 
CRIME OF DREAMING SEDITION. : 
The caſe appeared entirely new; the whole divan 
Was in confuſion ; fome ſhook their heads; others 
- funk into a brown ſtudy ; and others fared in each 
other's faces; while the clerks, buſy as ſo many 
bees, and anxious to ſhew their attachment to King 
and Conſtitution, tumbled over the four and twenty 
folios of acts of Parliaments ; and thrice four and 
twenty folios more of indexes, reports, caſes, and 
abridgements; but, wonderful to ſay! upon dreaming all 
was ſile ni though there ſeems to be no ſubje& which 
the authors of theſe books might be ſuppoſed to un- 
deritand more perfetily. In ſhort, after ſpendin 
three fourths of che day in hunting for rules an 
_ precedents, aſter twiſting and ſtraining every thing 
that came in their way, and taking the learned opi- 
nions of all the great law officers of the court and 
city, it was unanimouſly decided, that there being no 
. cale in point, it would not be prudent to punifh the 
ſeqditious dreamer for the firſt offence; and honeſt 
| | Tankard 
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Tankard was diſmiſſed, upon a ſolemn promiſe, that 
he would never dream ſedition any more. 

But to reſume the more ſerious tone of reproba- 
tion to which the ſuhjett is entuled.— It is one of 
the curſes of the infernal ſyſtem of theſe aſſociators, 
that it has a direct tendency to debauch the mo- 

rals of the community, and deſtroy every principle 

that can ſecure to man the advantages of ſocial union; 
to introduce to every ſpecies of moral depredation 
—falſe accuſation, perjury and ſubornation of per- 
jury; and, in ſhort, every abominable vice which 
treachery can deviſe, and malignity carry into exe- 
cution. | 

Nor let it be ſuſpeRted, that this aſſertion is found 
ed in prejudice, and the averſion which difference 
of political ſentiment is but too apt to breed iu we 
boſoms of mankind. The facts upon which it is 
{ſupported are to be traced with too much ceriality, 
in the records of thoſe deſpotic countries iu which 
the {y{tem. has, in former periods, been eſtabliſhed: 
and in none but deſpotic countries, let it be remem- 
bered, was it ever before attempted to be introduced. 
Nor is the circumſtance ſurpriſing. The conſequent 
depravity is to be accounted for with ſufficient faci- 

lity, if we are at all acquainted with the principles 
of the human character, and the gradations by which 
it imperceptibly declines to the loweſt infamy. For 
vice no more than virtue is the offspring of an indi- 
vidual effort; and it is only by progreſſiv e ſteps that 
any conſiderable diſtinction, either in one or the 
other, is attained. ' _ 

The diſtance, however, between the SPY and 
the PERJURER, is not very great. The necefluy 
of confidence in our communications with each 

other, and eſpecially in that intercourle of mind 
which is the ſource of all our comforts and improve- 
ments, is obvious even to the moſt ordinary mtelleti.. 
C 2 Accordingiy 
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4 Accordingly we find, that the ſacred principle re- 
ſiulting from this neceſſity is one of the firſt adopted 
14 in tue rude beginnings of ſociety. Savages and 
ll barbarians would look with horror upon the wretch 
1 who ſhould lay traps to draw his countryman or aſ- 
— ſociate into unguarded converſation, with a view of 
repeating it to his diſadvantage; or ſhould betray, in 
any manner whatever, the ſentiments he had over- 
| heard, or which had been imparted to him in ſocial 
10 confidence. Mhzt then, in the preſent ſtate of 
| 11S improvement, When a keener ſenſibility of moral 
1 feeling may be expected, and, conſequently, when 
1 efforts of ſuch greater profligacy muſt be requiſite 
| | to {uppreſs theſe feelings What muſt be the depra- 
408 vity of that wretch,*who prowls from place to place, 
| ill from lurking hole to lurking hole,” and from circle 
3 to circle, to overhear and betray the converiation in 
I  _ which the honeſt and unſuſpe ding part of his fellow- 
| lj . creatures may occaſionally indulge their feelings. 
Can we Were $i when hardened to this degree of 
Will depravity, by the vicious encouragement held out 
it by one part of ſociety, for the ruin and deſtruttion 
"it of another, if they ſnould advance one ſtep further 
Will | in the path of vice and infamy, and, to gratify an in- 
VvVveterate malice, or encreaſe tue wages of their ini- 
| i quity, bring forward accuſations deſlitute of all foun- 
BP ation in truth, and ſacrifice on the altar of their in- 
fernal idols, all whom perſonal reſentment or party 
Wl rancour may have rendered obnoxious to their ma- 
chinations. That ſuch has been the condu@ of in- 
formers in other ages and countries cannot be denied: 
the page of hiſtory affirms it. And that it has, in 
more inſtances than one, been the caſe with reſpe& 
to the victims now confined in our Baſtiles, there can 
be but little doubt. And how ſhould it be other- 
viſe From an informer to a perjurer is but a fingle 
7 ln; Ju who that is already thus deep 2 in- 
„ ff. amy 
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famy will refuſe to take another plunge to make 
- himſelf more ſecure of the Feward*? | 

I do not mean directly to charge with the crime 
of deſignedly encouraging falſe accuſation, the per- 
ſons who have ſet on foot this deteftable ſyſtem: 
though men who are anxiouſly engaged in the purſuit 
of their own private intereſts or ambition, are ſel - 
dom very nice in the means of their attainment— 
and many of them might not perhapsbluſh to wiſper 
in the car of atruſty confidant, 3 | | 


4 Tell the words 

& You brought me, th' other day of Silius : | | 

% Add ſomet hing to them. Joxsox's S IAxvs. 
But whether ſuch inſtiuctions were ever commu- 
nicated or not hy Mr. Reeves and his aſſociators, or 
by the treacherousgand inſolent SEI AN us of this 
country, before whole -nigh-expiring dignity they 
bend their minds im ſuch diſhonourable ſervitude, is 
not the queſtion. to ſociety. We muſt look to the 
conſequences of meaſures, not tothe nice ſhades and 
diſcriminations of progreſſive turpitude in the cha- 
racters of men and it was their duty, as the grand 
movers of the infernal engine thus to work, for 


„This reaſoning was Exemplified upon my Trial, by Taylor, alias 
Roberts, whole Cat was a or as of — —. and 
miſrepreſentations, the greater part of which could have been confuted 
by perſons who were in court when he gave his teſti ony. One of the 
things neareſt to truth that he uttered was that which predicted the ap- 
proaching diſſolution of deſpotiſm throughout Europe: yet, the paſſage 
to which this referred had beeh taken down by Ramſey, the ſhort hand 
writer, who happened to be preſent when the Lecture was delivered; 
and he has declared that it was eſſentially different from what this worth 
_ confidant of gentlemen high in office repreſented, My Council, 
however, were of opinion, that, having proved to diſtinct perjuries 
againſt him, to enter into a contutation of particulars, which, if true, - 
| —_ — 20 5 —— aud thereſore had nothing to do 
with a charge of High Treaſon, would have been an iniult to tae un- 
derſtanding of the Jury, ( | 
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the annihilation of political truth, and the reſtraint 
of intellectual improvement, to conſider, before 
the experiment was adopted, what were the miſchiefs 
to the morals and happinels of ſociety, which were 
likely to be effefted by its operations? Had this 
ſubjea been fully and fairly confidered ; had all the 
conſequences been duly reflected upon, of tearing 
aſunder the ties and moral obligations between man 
and man, and ſetting neighibour againſt neighbour and 


| 4 5 4 friend againſt friend, for purpoles of poliucal trea- 


chery, I am ſcarcely inclined to believe, that a 
being ſo profligate could have been found (even 
among the governors of this degraded country) as to 
have been the author of ſo monſtrous an innovation: 
an innovation worſe than every thing which the au- 
- thors of it pretend to dread which introduces, 
wherever it is adopted, a ſyſtem of AN ARCRHY of 
the moſt deplorable nature -n ANARCHY OF 
MORALS! ten thouſand times more deſtructive 
than the moſt abſolute” rolITI AL ANARCHY that 
ever exiſted :—the fat being, that political anarchy 


Wl -.. is no further, in reality, an evil, than as the moral 


em is vitiated and imperfeQ ; while, on the other 


WS - ds if the thre of morality are once over- 


thrown, nothing like political ſecurity can poſſibly 
be expected in any ſtate, But, alas! the dog-ſtar of 
alarm rages in our political hemiſphere; and our 
intelleas, already impaired by the vices of lux 
and diffipation, are unable to reſiſt the infectious 
mania. Behold to what a deplorable state of degra- 
dation we are already ſubjugated; 


e We that (within theſe fourſcore years) were born 
& Free, equal, lords of thetriumphed world, 
% And knew no maſlers, but affeftions, 
„ T9 which betraying firſt our liberties, 9 
« We ſince became the {laves to one man's pride, 
« And now to many.“ 


of 


I ſhall 
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1 ſhall not at preſent enter into the enquiry con- 
cerning the proper deſerts of thoſe by whom a ſyſ- 
tem of this deſcription may be introduced or ſup- 
ported: It would be a painful taskx. A good citizen 
will be more deſirous of informing than of irritating 
the public mind: more anxious to impart the wiſdom 
that ſoftens to - benevolence, than to inflame the 
prone that urge to coercion and revenge. Philo- 


ophy leads us to conſider men, in a conſiderable 


degree at leaſt, as the creatures of ſurrounning cir- 


cumſtances; and conſequently to attribute leſs of 


criminality to their motives, than the pry of 
ſpeQators are inclined to ſuppoſe. Let us be ſtick- 
lers for principles ; not advocates for men and par- 
ties:—oppoſers of vice and tyranny ; not the perſo- 
nal enemies even of the oppreſſors. 

Putting, therefore, the deſerts of individuals en- 
tirely out of queſtion, I ſhall obſerve that ſince we 
have the misfortune to live in an age and country in 
which profligate affociations have introduced ſuch a 
ſyſtem among us, we have the better realon for de- 
porting ourſelves with peculiar circumſpettion ; that 
we may. baffle, if poſſible, the machinations by 
Which every friend of liberty and mankind is ſur- 

rounded. Let us not, however, miſtake cowardice 
for prudence. The faR is, if we love liberty, and 
would purſue it, Raſhneſs itſelf is not ſo far removed 
from Prudence as timidity. Had we never fled 
from our poſt during the-alarm ſpread by a certain 
roclamation ; had we with peaceable, but ſteady re- 
lution, oppoſed our ſentiments to the inquiſitorial 
aſſociations,of pariſh officers, and money jobbers, the 


pres calamitous war had been avoided, and the 


opes of parliamentary reform had not been fruſ- 
trated. We "excuſe ourſelves, it is true, and hide 
our timidity, by talking about the times; and thus 
countenance, in ſome degree, the pretences of the 
2 miniſterial 
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miniſterial faction, by ſuppoſing that there can be 
times in which the diſcharge of our duties to ſociety 
tan be improper. But all times are in reality the 


ſame, if we have the virtue to make them ſo. 


1 a 66 Times ?P— The men, 
© The men are not the ſame: tis we are baſe, 
Poor, and degenerate from th' exalted ſtrain 

* Of our great fathers, Where is now the ſoul 
4 Of godlike Cato? he, that durſt be good, 

When Cæſar durſt be evil; and had power, 

« As not to live his ſlave, to die his maſter? 

Or where the conſtant Brutus, that (being proof 

„ Againſt all charm of benefits) did ſtrike 
© © So brave a blow into the monſter's heart 
That ſought unkindly to enſlave his country 
O they are fled the light: thoſe mighty ſpirits 
Lie rak'd up with their aſhes in their urns; 
And nota ſpark of their eternal fire | 
“ Glows in a preſent boſom; All's but blaze, 
„ Flaſhes, and ſmoke, wherewith we labour ſo, 
«© There's nothing Roman in us: nothing good 
* Gallant or great: *tis true as Cordus ſays, 
Brave Caſhus was the laſt of all that race.” 


- Jonson's Szjanus, 


This picture, although the reſemblance is but too 
near, is not entirely applicable to the preſent poſ- 
ture of affairs. Our race of heroes is not entirely - 
extinct. The laſt of Britons is not yet mouldering 
in the grave. Still we have a Gerald and a Sin-. 


clair, who, unawed by the perſecuting hand of 
power, have repaired to the unrelenting tribunal of 


Scotland, to receive—not the dubious iffue of an 
impartial trial, but the certain ſeverity of a cruel 


- ſentence, Still we have a Margarot—© a ſecond 


Sidney! bravely ſuffering—(if Fi. 


ufferiug that can be 
called which is endured with ſuch heroic cheerful- 


_ neſs) the accumulated ignominy of dungeons, fetters, 


and inveRtive calumny; and with a patriotic firmneſs, 


that emulates the boaſts of ancient virtue, encoun- 


tering 
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tering the full malignity of an UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL SENTENCE, which is to baniſh him 
for fourteen years, among felons and malefattors, to 
the diſtant and inhoſpitable ſhores of New Holland, 
for propoſing a more intimate union between the. 
friends of liberty in the ſouthern and northern por- 
tions of Britain. And I hope and 'truſt that, in ſo 
glorious a cauſe, there are hundreds—thouſands who 
will ſtep forward, whenever opportunity ſhall permit, 
and expoſe themſelves to 1 danger, in a cauſe of 
{o much virtue, utility and glory. 15 
| Yes—undaunted and enlightened patriot ! whoſe 
voice has ever been uplifted, whoſe intereſts have 
been ſo generouſly neglected, and whole perſonal li- 
berty, and endearments of ſocial life have ſo cheer- 
fully been ſacrified for that ſacred cauſe which ſhall 
flouriſh by thy perſecution, and triumph by thy mar- 
tyrdom ! — Yes—glorious patriot! there ſhall be 
ound—and the tyrants of the earth ſhall ſee it, and 
ſhall tremble there ſhall be found (the hour is at 
hand that ſhall verify the 1 thouſands and 
tens of thouſands of enlightened citizens, who, 
warmed to generous enthuſiaſm by thy virtues, ſhall 
avow to the very teeth of thy e the incon- 
trovertible truths which have plucked down upon 
thy head the vengeance of an inſolent and unprin- 
cipled faction !—a faction, once the pretended advo- 

cates of thoſe very doctrines which they now perſe- 
cute with ſuch unbluſhing impugence,—ſuch ſangui- 
nary and inſatiable fury! The voice of general in- 
dignation already begins to articulate, in tones in- 
deed ( not loud but deep: tones that expreſs the in- 
ternal agitation of the ſoul, and are prophetic of the 
audible murmur that muſt ſoon awaken the attention 
of thoſe who at preſent pretend to regard our rea- 
ſonings and our remonſtrances with contempt. 
Falſe alarms aud inquiſitorial aſſociations may appal 
5 | awhile 


grandiſement of any party junto ! or, in other words, 
an advocate for the rights and happineſs of thoſe b 


| ('26 ) 
awhile a wondering and deluded nation: but, 0 


RAVE BAITAIN ! there is life int yet l“ The 


ſpirit of a people ſo enlightened, and once fo full of 
the generous pride of hberty, cannot be long fup- 
3 The genuine voice of che nation muſt ſoon 

e heard.— 1 need not tell you within the walls of 
what aſſembly it is NOT to be expected to reſound. 
The real voice of the nation muſt ſopn be heard; 


and the promoters of unconſtztutional oppreſſuon muſt 


tremble at the ſhout. Then ſhall thy manly virtue 


meet with the applauſe it merits, and thy return to 
- this inſulted country ſhall be as glorious to thyſelf 
and the friends of Liberty, as thy departure is in 


reality diſgraceful to thoſe Mort. ſiglited enemies who 

exult in thy perſecution. | 

*- CITIZENST _ HEM 
This is not the rant of inconſiderate enthuſiaſm, 

but the reſult of ſome acquaintance with the gene- 


rous feelings of a people whom ſome would guide 


and direct (J ought to ſay drive and harraſs) with- 


out any other acquaintance” with their diſpoſitions 


than ſuch as may be imparted by Spies and Eaves 


Droppers, who have an intereſt to deceive, becauſe 


their ſalaries depend upon keeping their employers 
in good humour. Neither is it the cant of faction 
—the purchaſed fable of ſome tool of Party. I am 
a SANS CULOTTE !—one of thoſe who think the 


happineſs of millions of more conſequence than the ag- 


ho 
are languiſhing im want and rage: we (for this is 
my interpretation of a ſans culotte :—the thing in reali- 
ty which Whigs PRETEND to be !) Neither is it the 


ebullition of private 13 Between this gene- 
rous martyr and myle 


f there have exiſted no private 
bonds of gratitude and attachment—no other tie or 


_ connettion than that which has been created by the 


conſcioulneſs 


6 


confciouſneſs that both were preſſing forward in dif- 
ferent departments, but in the ſame common cauſe. 
Even a political intercourſe has ſcarcely ſubſiſted be- 
tween us—my name having been enrolled in the 
ſociety of whoſe confidence he has ſhewn himſelf ſo 
eminently worthy, juſt at the eventful epocha of his 
miſſion to the Convention at Edinburgh. 

But the events of the laſt four or ive months have 
drawn forth the exertions of the friends of liberty, 
and ſhewn the characters of men, both the mock Pa- 
triots and the real, in their proper” colours, It is 
within that ſpace of, time, that my attachment for the 

Sidney of the Britis Convention has bloſſomed and 
ripened. _ I ſpeak of him only as I have ſcen him 
in his actions; and I have ſeen his actions through 
no other medium of partiality than that which is na- 
tural to two men, purſuing by correſpondent means, 
the ſame important objett, in which they are mutually - 
convinced the happineſs and virtue of mankind are 
involved. WENT. | 

Contemplating him through this medium of his 
public conduct, and adding to theſe conſiderations, 
the heroic cheerfulneſs, the manly' ſerenity of de- 

portment, which he has ſo conſiſtently and fo unaf- 
fedtediy diſplayed, it is impoſſible to hear the name 

of Margarot, or call his image to remembrance, with- 
out feeling a glow of enthuſiaſm: without being 
convinced that there is no true patriot who really 
knows his worth, but who would cheerfully ſhare 
the fate he is going to encounter, 'For myſelf, 1 
hope I ſee the path that honor and virtue have 
chalked out before me; and that my mind is fortified 
to purſue whatever conduct the future combinations 
of events may dictate for the public ſervice; but, 
if ever the time of deſpondency ſhould come 
(though I confeſs at preſent I diſcover no ſymptoms 

of its approach) when the finews of patriotic exer- 
A tion 
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tion may felax without criminality, and leave the 
hopeleſs cauſe of Britiſh Liberty to the blind do- 

minion of Chance; better ten thouſand times bet- 
ter would it be to go voluntary, and ſelf willed vic- 

- tims to a ſimilar tranſportation, and enjoy, amidſt the 
inhoſpitable regions of New Holland, the ſociety of 
a Margarot and a Shirving, a Muir, a Palmer, and a 
Gerrald, than remain in a country, which, without 
ſome ſtrong, ſome marked and general expreſſion of 
diſapprobation and reſentment, could ſubmit to their 

unmerited exile, _ | 

I! the mean time every individual may do ſome- 
thing in the ſervice of the cauſe for which theſe glo- 

rious martyrs are ſuffering. We have Virtue and 

Reaſon on our hde; and theſe, if their friends are 

at once adtiue, vigglant and prudent, cannot fail of 
ultimate triumph over the arts of falſhood and cor- 

. Tuption.. | OE 3 | 

Let us ſpeak truth, then, with boldneſs, and culti. 
vate it with inceſſant diligence ; but let us ſpeak 
with all the circumſpection we are maſters of; that 
as our views are peaceable and honeſt, our conduct 
may, if poſſible; eſcape miſrepreſentation: and this 
not becauſe we ſhrink from oppreſſion and perſecu- 
tion (for to ſuffer in a good cauſe is, in fact, a glo- 
rious diſtinQtion) but becauſe whenever ignorance 
and miſery are ſo prevalent as in this unhappy country, 
the real friend of mankind has duties of an active 
nature calling inceſſantly for his exertions, 1 
cannot be duly attended to within the gloomy con- 
fines of a prilon. Not that I mean to inſinpate, 
that even in a dungeon an enlghtened patriot need 
be 'uſeleſs to ſociety. Mind !—that almoſt. omni- 
t faculty of man! ſuperior to the malice of 
perſecution—defies the chains and dungeons of 
the oppreſſor; and while the body ſtill languiſhes in 
confinement, ſpurning the walls and barriers that en- 
e dieavour 
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deavour to enſlave it, ſcatters its emani far and 
wide. Tue reſources, the conſolations, the functions 
of tus divine principle, are fo innumerable, that it 
is ſcarcely poſhble to deviſe a fituation where life 
can be ſupported, in which, if we do not find ſome 
means to benefit mankind, and to enjoy ourxſelves, 
it muſt not be attributed to ourſelves : to u nt 
of fortitude, of activity, or virtue. Voltaire, in the 
ſolitary dungeons of the Baſtille, from which he 
never expected to be releaſed, compoſed a part of 
his celebrated poem, the Henriade; Boethius, in con- 
finement equally cruel, and in conſtant apprehen- 
ſion of the executioner, wrote his Conſolations o 
Philoſophy ; Epiftetus, the philoſopher, and the fabu- 
liſt Æſop, in the condition of perſonal ſlavery, kept 
their minds ftill in freedom and produced the im- 
mortal works, which, to the end of time, will conti - 
nue to benefit the world. In ſhort, there is no con- 
dition, but a ſtate of indolence and diſſipation, that 
may not be rendered uſeful ;—no ſituation ſo abject 
or ſo hopeleſs, in which the mind may not create're- 
ſources: aud though no man would wiſh to be 
driven to theſe expedients, yet rather than ſtalk 
about in uſeleſs inanity, and-look ourfellow creatures 
fearfully in the face, without daring*t exchange the 
_ ſentiments of our hearts, it would be well to court 
the chains and dungeons oF the oppreſſor, where, 
to our. fellow priſoners, or to the ſotitary walls, we 
might communicate our thoughts with freedom. For 
it is better, if I may adopt ſo ludicrous a figure—ten 
times better, to be immured in a Baſtille, than to 
have the Baſtille in one's mouth, to lock up the 
tongue from all communication with the heart. 
But there is, perhaps, in the generality of inſtances, 
a guarded and temperate mode of delivery, which 
(by directing our indignation againſt the oppreſſion, 
rather than petulantly fingling forth particular indi- 
"In 7 viduals. 
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dividuals 2s the oppreſſors) has more effect in 
removing ne prejudices, and allaying the apprehen- 
ions, of our antagoniſts, than all that “ ſound 
and fury,” frequently “ ſignifying nothing,” which 
1s apt to lay us open to the ſnares of the enemy, 
and retard the important improvements we have in 
VIEW, | | IR iP 
his maxim, however, I beg to be underſtood, as 

intended to reſtrain our paſhons, and correct our 

1ntemperance only, and not as curbing in any reſpe& 
the free ſpirit of inquiry, once the boaſt of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution ; and, without the ample indulgence 
of which it is impoſſible that any human effort ſhould 
conduct us to the ſublime principles of truth and 
virtue: from which, and from which alone, thoſe 
bleſſings and that wiſdom are to be expected, which 
ſmooth the aſperities of this world of foibles and im- 
perfections, and which may perhaps conduct us 
in the end, to the height of intelligent perfection, 
and univerſal benevolence, of which hitherto we 
have not even the moſt diſtant idea. Then, per- 
haps, ſhall the party cabals, the hoſtile views, and 
national enmities which have hitherto deſtroyed the 
tranquillity, and thinned the population of the globe, 
be removed and annihilated. Glory ſhall alone 
be placed in intellect and virtue; and the only 
{trife between man and man be who ſhall beſt de- 
ſerve the love and admiration of his fellow crea- 
tures—or, in other words, who ſhall diffuſe the bleſ- 
ſings of his exertions through the wideſt circle, and 
be not the, greateſt DESTROYER, but the great- 
eſt BENEFACTOR of the world. 

Nor let us regard as viſionary this picture of the 
future advantages of cultivated intellect: for if (as 
no one can doubt who is at all acquainted with the 
- hiſtory, of the world and the diſcoveries of modern 
navigators) man was originally a ſavage, little better 
1 | 8 than 
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than the brute creation ; and if under all the diſad- 
vantages which confined the ſpirit of enquiry to a 
few individuals, and a few objects only, he has ar- 
rived, by the mere force of aſſociated intelled, to 
his preſent ſtate of improvement and civilization; 
what but cowardice and irrational bigotry can lead 
us to ſuppoſe that he may not ſtill go on to further 
meliorations of his condition, and that a ſpirit of 
enquiry, ſtill bolder and more unreſtrained, may 
not be produttive of effects ſtill more important to 
e human mind, | 
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Dedication to the Second Edition. 
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W- 0 RESPECTABLE GRAND JuRIES. 


27 or THE + 
MANOR AND LIBERTY OF THE SAVOY, 
WHO, BY THEIR SPIRITED ADHERENCE 
TO TRUTH AND JUSTICE, 
AND THEIR DETERMINATION” TO BE DIRECTED 
BY THE EVIDENCE OF THEIR OWN SENSES, 
 BAFFLED THE INSIDIOUS MACHINATIONS 
or THE TOOLS OF A STATE INQUISITOR, 
AND RESCUED THE AUTHOR 
FROM THE DISAPPOINTED GRIPE OF PERSECUTION, 
THISSECOND EDITION OF A LECTURE 
ON A SUBJECT EMINENTLY INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT , 
IS DEDICATED, | | ; 
BY THEIR GRATEFUL FELLOW-CITIZEN, 


. Joux THELWALL, 


' LECTURE THE SECOND. 
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| Proſecutions for Political Opinion. 


—_ 


CirizExs! 


ITE art of drawing indiaments, and contriving \l 
& innuendoes, and ſo manufacturing libels,” fays | 
Mr. Gurney, in his manly and eloquent defence of 
Citizen Eaton, “ is indeed a curious art ;** and, as it 
has lately flouriſhed in a very extraordinary degree, 
it way be worth while to enquire into the hiſtory of 
its riſe and progreſs, and the means by which it has 
_ attained its preſent celebrity. Did the plan of this 
courſe of Lectures, and the neceſſary attention to 
variety permit, I ſhould be. defirous of doing this 
in a very ample manner, ſo as to lay the whole maſs 
of iniquity before the public in one collective 
view; being thoroughly perſuaded that the complete 
Ee of the folly and wickedneſs of proſecutions 
for opinion, and the conſequent miſery in which 
they muſt of neceſsity involve ſo many of the moſt 
virtuous of mankind, would convince every candid 
mind, of the immediate neceſlity of putting a period 
to a ſyſtem at once ſo impotent and iniquitous. 
But this is a taſk much too elaborate to be attempted 
- on the preſent occaſion. 
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The records contained in ſo many immenſe folios 
ol ſtate trials, the hiſtorical facts with which thoſe re- 
cords are connected, and the innumerable trials 
which propagate the ſeditions, and will perpetuate the 
memory of the perſecutions, even of the preſent reign, 
are not to be compreſſed into a ſingle lecture, or 
even courſe of lectures, ſuch as it is my purpoſe to 
deliver. 333 
* The ſlighteſt ſketch, bowever, of the ſubjeR, if I 
am fortunate enough to be at all judicious in my ſe- 
lection, or pertinent in my remarks, cannot fail of 
being eminently uſeful; eſpecially as it will illuſtrate 
in a conſiderable degree, what is the real difference 
(if any) with reſpe@ to roLiTiCaL LIBERTY, be- 
| tween the preſent ſituation of this country, and that 
of our anceſtors in the diſgraceful and tyrannic reigns 
of the Stewarts. It will ſhew us, alſo, in ſome de- 


4 gree, what were the boaſted advantages of the Rx vo- 


LUTION in 1688; and what proviſions, neceffary 
to the enjoyment of xaTIONAL FREEDOM, were 
negletted at that memorable period. i 
In looking over the records of theſe events, the 
firſt circumſtance which muſt ſtrike even the moſt 
ſuperficial obſerver, is the vaſt diſproportion be- 
tween the political proſecutions of ancient and mo- 
dern times. Reign after reign, and year after year, 
teems with increaſing fruitfulneſs of perſecution. 
The evil is ey extending: ſpreading itſelf 
(if ſuch a tranſition of metaphor may be admitted) 
like an inverted pyramid, and threatening? if the 
progreſs ſhould continue in a ſimilar ratio, to eclipſe 
entirely the light of rational enquiry, and leave to 
the ignorant and affrighted crowd beneath nothing 
but the gloomy ſhadow of an ill concerted ſtrufture, 
ready every inſtant to cruſh them with its enormous 
From 
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From the commencement of the reign of Richard I. 
to the death of Mary, a period of one hundred and 
eighty years, the State Trials preſent us with but five 
inſtances of political proſecutions ; and.the firſt of 
theſe is againſt the judges and miniſters of a weak 
and obſtinate prince, for perverting the courſe of 
juſtice, and appropriating to their own perſonal in- 
tereſt, and that of their relations and dependants, 
thoſe public treaſures which ought to have been de- 
voted to the protection and happineſs of the people: 
a crime not always enquired into with the keeneſt 
avidity, nor chaſtiſed with the ſincereſt indignation. 
In ſhort, there is reaſon to believe that if offences of 
chis nature had always been ſcrutiniſed with the ſame 
ſeverity which has been exerciſed againſt ſeditious 
allegories, and libels againſt game cocks, the de- 
crees of vindictive juſtice might have ſent to Botany 
Bay, or to the ſcaffold, ſome of the moſt arrogant 
miniſters that ever commanded the confidence of a 
Houſe of Commons. | PLS. 
- The reign of Elizabeth alone, a period of only five 
and forty years, exhibits a black colledtion of eleven 
important trials; among which we have {ome as diſ- 
graceful to the Engliſh character as any that ſtand 
upon record ſome recent examples of lawleſs per- 
ſecution alone excepted. | | 

Among the ſhining tranſattions of this reign, ſo 
eminently extolled by the zeal of Proteſtant writers, 
we may particularly mention the trial of Mary, 
Queen of Scots {whoſe greateſt crime, agaiuſt her 
abi Queen, at leaſt, was that of excelling in all thoſe 
accompliſhments of mind and perſon to which the 
coarle and arrogant Elizabeth ſo ridiculouſly pre- 
tended) and the perſecution and capital condemna- 
tion of John Udall, a Puritan miuiſter, tor felonzouſly 
——_ his opinion (for libel was not then in 

ſhion, and. felony was the denomination of crime 
| D 3 | he 
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he was charged with) concerning the religious eſla- 
bliſhment of the times. : 

James I. who commenced his career of tyranny 
with procuring the illegal condemnation of that great 
ornament of letters and his country, Sir Walter 
Raleigh (whom, ſeveral years after, he diſpatched 


by a legalized murder) did not fail to improve upon 


the example which Elizabeth had ſet him. Nor did 
baby Charles, as his father uſed ſo accurately to call 
him (for his character never attained the ſteady con- 
filtency of manhood) reſign the dear prerogative of 
political proſecution: ſo that we find the State 
Trials in thirty-five years, to the 14th of Charles the 
Firſt, ſwelled. to more than double the extent of all 
which had preceded during the ſpace of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four years; reckoning thoſe for libel 
and ſedition only : for I exclude thoſe of a leſs po- 
litical nature, though they aroſe, alſo, as in reality all 
crimes and proſecutions do, from the particular vices 


of the exiſting government. 


Soon after this (in the year 1640) proſecutions 
began to change ſides; and from thence to the un- 
happy RESTORATION In 1660, Mr. Gurney would 


have found no occaſion to complain that political 


proſecutions were alone directed: againſt thoſe who 
cc reflected, or were ſuppoſed to refle& upon the re- 
& gal or ariſtocratical branch of the conſtitution ;” 
and that “ if a man would but exalt theſe, at the ex- 
6 pence of the democratical part, he might libel the 
ce conftitution with impunity.” THE MAIEST 


„„ Or THE PUBLic,” bad for once its jealous guar- 


dians and avengers. The ſacred rights of the peo- 
« ple” could no longer © be inſulted, degraded, and 
&« yilified” with impunity, while for every © ſarcaſm 
« that fell on the power and authority of kings or 


tc nobles,” the thunder of “ miniſterial vengeance 


s was inſtantly hurled at the head of the unfortunate 
i 1 e offender. , 
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« offender.” Democracy triumphed for a while. 
over the tyranny of courts: miniſters experienced 
the day of retribution ; and the ermined robes, and 
ſanctimonious trappings of Judges and ambitious pre- 
lates, could no longer protect them from the puniſh- 
ments to which their official libels againſt public li- 
berty ſo juſtly entitled them. | 

[* It muſt he admittedthat the prevailing party did 
not enjoy their triumph with the moſt uniform mode- 
ration. paſs without cenſure the puniſhment of the 
Jucges and miniſters of Charles; nor can I perceive 

ow any man can be an advocate for any degree of Li- 
berty whatever, or even a friend to the preſent family 
on the Throne, who condemns the execution of Charles 
himſelf ; whatever he may think of the manner of con- 
ducting the trial. For what is to prevent that Monarch 
from Line abſolute whom neither the aggregate 
nor repreſentative. body of the people can 8. or 
puniſh? and by what title does the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick hold the Britiſh Sceptre, if it had not been for- 
feited by the tyranny of the Stewarts f. 

But the ſucceeding proſecutions were not all of 
them equally juſtifiable, Liberality will condemn 
the treatment and execution of Hamilton; and it is 
impoſſible to peruſe the Trial of John Lilburne, with- 
out admiration of the virtue and energy of the man, 
abhorrence for the extravagant (though by no means 
fingular ) profligacy of the Judges, and contempt for 
the uſurping and intolerant ſpirit of the exiſting 
Government. 

The erection (after this acquital) of a Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, to try political offenders, without the 


The paſſages between crotchets are added in the preſent edition, 


+ I ſhall treat theſe ſubjects at greater length when I deliver (as I in- 
tend ſhortly) the Courſe of Lectures prepared during my confinement 


in the Tower. e 
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intervention of a , it is impoſſible to reflect upon 
with —_ 1˙ raficient! | — of 
that Coercive Liberty which the uſurping fragment of 
a Houſe of Commons, then remaining, was deſirous 
of impoſing upon the Country. ep: 

In ſhort—the fat is incontrovertible, that the Go- 
vernment then eſtabliſhed had not the approbation 
of the e of the people; and when that is the 
caſe, legalized · murders, and illegal proſecutions muſt 
be the conſequences. Opinion is the ole prop of 
all Governments ; and when the ſentiment of: appro- 
bation fails, the ſentiment of terror muſt be inſpired— 
or farewell to the tottering fabric. Add to this that 
the intolerance of religious ſe&s, and the viſions of 
Fanaticiſm had pęiſoned the judgment and imbitter- 
ed the ſpirit of the Republicans (as they called 


themſelves) of the day, and we ſhall wonder no lon- 


ger at the imperfettions of their theory, or the defor - 


mities of their practice. * 


It is to be obſerved, however, to the honour of 


theſe times, that no inquiſitorial divan ſearched for 


innuendoes, and concealed libels, in every little tale 
and pamphlet. The magnanimity of Cromwell in 
this particular, might put to ſhame (if their cheeks 
were liable to bluſh) the petty jealouſy of hereditary 
princes. If my government is made to ſtand,” ſays 
e, returning to Harrington his Oceana (awork writ= 
ten in vindication of thoſe Republican principles 
which the uſurpations of Cromwell had overthrown) 
& it will neyer be ſhaken with paper bullets.” | 
Cromwell was a man of ſenſe, and had ſome foun- 


dation for this manly confidence. Though a uſurper 


and a hypocrite, who, after bringing the tyrant to the 
block, had the art and management to fruſtrate the 


virtuous deſigns of the brave Republicans of that 


ara, yet his reign was unſullied by any act of folly or 
oppreflion, Public juſtice was never — 
wi 
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with greater purity, nor public happineſs better pro- 
tected, than under his adminiſtration. He had, 
therefore, but little to fear from libels and ſeditious 
9 rem which mult always have truth upon their 

de, if we expect them to take effect. In no time, 
ſays Burnet, who is no very partial witneſs, © the 
„ Highlands were kept in better order than during 
te the uſurpation.” He might have ſaid the ſame of 
the whole empire. „There was good juſtice done, 
ce and vice ſuppreſſed and puniſhed ; ſo that we al- 
&« ways reckon thoſe eight years of uſurpation, a 
& time of great peace and e = 44 The true 
reaſon this why the State Trials exhibit, during the 
122 no ſingle inſtance of proſecution for li- 

or ſeditious converſation. The cavaliers, in- 
deed, agitated the country with repeated ſtruggles, 
to reſtore the golden calf of their idolatry; and the 
eommon crime of all governments, I mean the in- 
fliction of a violent death, fell upon the necks of ſome 
whoſe inveteracy admitted no medium between the 
block and the final overthrow of the power againſt 
which they attempted to riſe in arms: but, in other 
reſpects, the adminiſtration of Cromwell was not 
only equitable, but as honourable and happy as. it 
was glorious. 

In ſhort—lIt is no libel, I hope, againſt our happy 
government, though it is certainly truth—that, what- 
ever monarchiſts and divine-rights men may incul- 
' cate to the contrary, in plays, romance books, and 


mock hiſtories, even uſurpations (I ſpeak not of 


uſurpations effected by foreign mercenaries) are ge- 
nerally more favourable to the ſpirit of liberty, and 
the happineſs of the people, than the regular ſuccel- 
ſion of hereditary monarchy. The uſurper is gene- 
rally promoted by ſome perſonal merit; the conſci- 
ouſneſs of which elevates his {oul above the mean 
and paltry jealouſies, from which ſo many atts of 

| tyranny 
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tyranny and oppreſſion will be found to originate. 
Beſides, being unfortified by any of the ſuperſtitious 
prejudices which rivet the attachment of a people to 


their hereditary ſovereigns, they are obliged to court 


that popularity, by the wiſdom. and generoſity of 
their proceedings, which the others lay claim to, by 
virtue of their birth ; and to ſupply, by attention to 

the public welfare, the deficiency of legal title. Add 
to this, that a conſiderable part, at leaſt, of the peo- 
ple, muſt- have gran their conſent and aſſiſtance to 
the elevation of the uſurper, while the hereditary 
DOLT may take poſſeſſion. of the ſeat of power, in 
open contempt of the whole; and may fortity the ſu- 
perſtition that upholds his divine authority with the 


wealth extorted by his rapacity from the labour of 


thoſe whom he oppreſſes. Let me not be miſtaken, 
as an advocate for uſurpation, The price is always 
greater than the change is worth; and of all the dif- 


_ ferent kinds of regal government (the whole queſ- 
tion conſidered) hereditary monarchy is decidedly 


the beſt. | | a 
From the reſtoration of Charles II. the evil I am 
inveſtigating flouriſned with encreaſing malignity. 
He promiſed, indeed, a general indemnity ; but no 
ſooner was he fixed in the ſeat of power, than he be- 
gan to employ all the engines of deſpotiſm for the 
deſtruQtion of the friends of liberty, and to glut his 
kingly appetite for vengeance; ſo that many of the 
perſons moſt inſtrumental in his re-eſtabliſhment, be- 
gan to repent of the evil they had brought upon 
the countay. 4 When the Earl of Southampton, 
ſays Dr. Burnett, „came to ſee what he was like to 


prove, he ſaid once in great wrath to Chancellor 


% Hyde“ (who had been one of the chief inſtru. 
ments towards the King's being .reſtored without 
treaty or reſtrictions) - it was to him they owed all 
« they either felt or feared ; for, if he had not pol- 

| | « ſefled 
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% ſeſſed them in all his letters with ſuch an opinion 
“ of the King, they would have taken care to have 
&« put it out of his power either to do himſelf or 
« them any miſchief, which was like to be the effett 
& of truſting him ſo entirely.” Burnet's Own Times. 

From this time we muſt drop all pretence of indi- 
vidual enumeration, and count the political proſecu - 
tions of the times, not by the numbers who ſuffered 
but by the unwieldy volumes that record their con- 
demnation Party waged war againſt party, and ſac- 


tion was glutted with the blood of faction, and two huge 


folios of a thouſand pages imperfectiy record the per- 
ſecuting tyranny of the Houſe of Stewart. Yet, even 
in the times of theſe lawleſs tyrants, I have met with 
no ſingle inſtance of tranſportation to the antipodes 
for fourteen years, for writing or ſpeaking in favour 
of political reform. To theſe William III. “ upon 


„ whom as upon a mend:cant our anceſtors beſtowed 


& the crown of theſe realms” added another enor- 


mous volume; and the fame ſpirit of faction 


and perſecution ſtill continuing, we find the cloſe of 
the reigifof George I. marked by the completion 
of the ſixth of theſe ſupendous monuments of politi- 
cal intolerance, and proſcription of human reaſon. 

I make this calculation from the- edition of 
State Trials which lay beſore me at the time I 
was preparing this lecture. But upon comparing 
them with the hiſtory of the country, and the notes 
and references I thought it neceſſary to appeal to, I 
find it far from a perfett collection; and if I had time 
and opportunity to make a more eorrett ſtatement, 
the growing enormity would be full more glaring. 
But were we to extend the calculations to the preſent 
time, what would then appear the magnitude of the 
evil? Were we to enumerate only the proſecutions 
for political opinion—for libel] and ſedition, during 
the laſt four and thirty years—nay, were we only to 


bring 
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bring in one colletied maſs the proferiptions and 
proſecutions, the trials, fines and puniſhments, the 
Aiſcord and ruin among families, the diſtreſs and 
miſery, nay, in ſome inſtances, death—the.worſt of 
deaths, the murderous diſcafes of a gaol—which 
have been inflitted upon individuals during the laſt 
eighteen months, the tale would, I am ſure, be too 
monſtrous to be borne in ſilence ; and the reflection 
of the nation would be awakened to he purſuit of 
ſome adequate remedy to ſo eno an evil. 

The latter part of this taſk appears to me of ſuch 
conſiderable importance that I cannot but ſeriouſly 
recommend it to the attention of ſome perſon who 
has leiſure and opportunity to collect the neceſſary 
materials; and I will be bold to ſay that ſuch a ca- 
talogue of political and moral depravity as theſe pro- 

ceedings would preſent, has never yet been exhi- 

bited in any period of Britiſh Hiſtory ; nor could a 
publication be produced that would fo deeply affect 

_ the public mind as the inquiſitorial hiſtory of Britain, 
from the firſt proclamation againſt the writings of 
PAINE to the condemnation of JOSEPH GER- 
RALD. | * 

To return more immediately to my ſubje&: it is 
natural to the human mind, upon obſerving this diſ- 
proportion of events at different periods, to enquire 
into the cauſes of ſuch og: <p agpl and the queſ- 
tion naturally pang rom the preceding ſtate- 
ment, or delineation of the general outlines of this 
hiſtory is, how it ſhould happen, that, in proportion 

as the world grows civilized and refined, the malig. 

nity of perſecution for opinion ſhould apparently in- 
creaſe, and Governments hold out increaſing terrors 
to retard the benign progreſs of human intelleR. 

1 am aware, Citizens, and I wiſh to take no undue 
advantages, that there is ſome deluſion in theſe ap- 
pearances—that the records of earlier times are not 

ſo 
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ſo well preſerved as of thoſe that are more recent ; 
that military executions, at former periods frequent- 
ly prevented the neceſſity of legal condemnations 
and the {word was frequently drawn to decide thoſe 
differences of political opinion, which now vent 
themſelves in a libel, and terminate in a ſentence to 
Newgate, or Botany Bay. Attached by no preju- 
dices to the manners and inſtitutions of antiquity, 
and uninfluenced by any deſire to impoſe upon you 
by the cant of old-faſhioned moraliſts, about the de- 
generacy of a world, which, in reality, I believe in a 
ſtate of progreſſion and improvement, I am ready to 
admit the force of theſe arguments. When men are 
too ignorant for political inveſtigation, they reſign 
themſelves to the dominion of their paſſions, and 
bearing oppreſſion with an abje& ſpirit, till human 
ſufferance can endure no longer, ſpeak no ſedition 


publiſh no libels but what are written ip the blood of 
their opprefſors. When this is the ſtate of ſociety I 
grant that proſecutions for libel muſt of neceſſity be 
rare; but tumult and rebellion will be proportion- 
ately frequent. And as privation and negation are 
eſſentially the ſame, and may tend but too naturally 
to the ſame lamentable conſequences, I wouſd make 
this an aditional argument for exhorting thoſe who 
are in power to relinquiſh their mad project of ſup- 
preſſing the progrels of free enquiry, did I not know 
that ſuch a project muſt of neceſſity prove abortive, 
and that © the preſs is, in reality, an engine ſufficient- 
ly ſubtile to elude the malice of the moſt vigilant 
police.” ; | : 
But the argument concerning the turbulent igno- 
rance of the times can apply only to the firſt of thoſe 
periods into which I have divided my ſtatement. 
The age of feudal violence and perſonal ſlavery had 
given way before the aſcent of Elizabeth to the 
: ; throne; 


but with the pike or battle-ax in their hands, and 
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throne ; and the thick clouds of ignorance were be- 
ginning to diſperſe. A new complexion of affairs pre- 
lents itſelf to the hiſtorian in the reign of Henry VII. 
a faint dawning of which had made its appearance in 
the times of Henry IV. and V. but had been inve- 
loped again by the ſtorms of civil war that raged be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter. This, as 
it gave a different turn to the purſuits and proſpeas 


of the people, called forth a different ſort of exer- 


tion in thoſe to whoſe excluſive privileges and en- 


1 this expanſion of intellect threatened to be 


hoſtile. : 


„About this period,” ſays Hume, at the begin- 
“ ning of his hiſtory of the ſucceeding reign, the 
minds of men, throughout all Europe, bu eſpe- 

+ cially in England, ſeem to have undergone a ge- 
* neral, but inſenſible revolution. Though letters 
had been revived in the preceding age, they ſeem 
to have been chiefly cultivated by men of ſeden- 
tary profeſſion ; nor had they, till now, begun to 


world. Arts b6th mechanical and liberal were 

every day receiving great improvements. Navi- 

gation had extended itſelf over the whole globe. 

Travelling was ſecure; and the general ſyſtem of 

politics in Europe was become more enlarged and 
comprehenſive.” | 

& In conſeqnence of this univerſal fermentation, 

« the ideas of men enlarged themſelves on all ſides. 

„% In England the love of freedom, which, unleſs 


* checked, flouriſhes extremely in all liberal natures, 


« acquired new force, and was regulated by more 


„ enlarged views, ſuitable to that i rs under- 


e ſtanding, which became every day more com- 


% mon among men of birth and education. A fami- 


„ liar acquaintance with the precious remains of an- 

i tiquity, excited in every generous breaſt a paſſion 
| e | & for 
* : 
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e for a limited conſtitution, and begat an emulation 
« of thoſe manly virtues which the Greek and Ro- 
« man authors, C ſuch animating examples, as well 
eas pathetic expreſſions, recommend to us.“ 
Then it was that the altered and improved condi- 
tion of human intelle&, induced thoſe ſtate jugglers 
whoſe oppreſhve privileges were likely to be ſhaken 
by the growth and exerciſe of theſe new faculties, to 
invent a new ſpecies of crime, and declare it an of- 
fence againſt 3 for rational beings to exerciſe 
chat underſtanding which Cod or Nature beſtowed 
upon them as their diſtinguiſhing charatteriſtic. 
Then it was to adopt the maſterly and accurate lan- 
guage of Mr. Gurney, „when the invention of 
« printing had introduced political diſcuſhon, and 
« when ſeditious publications (that is to ſay, publica- 
« tions expoſing the corruptions and abuſes of govern» 
« ment, and the proſligacy of miniſters) made their 
« appearance,” that the firſt ſyſtematic attempt was 
made to circumſcribe the progreſs of the human 
mind. The controul of the preſs was placed in 
« admirable hands, a licenſer, the king's Attorney 
« General, and a court of inquiſition called the Star 
« Chamber. The licenſer was to ſtifle in its birth 
« every thing obnoxious to the miniſters. But if 
„ any thing happened to eſcape his hands, then the 
« Attorney General, by his information ex officio, 
carried the unfortunate author or publiſher” fre. 
quently author, publiſher, and printer altogether) 
. & before the board of inquiſitors, who never failed 
„ to adminiſter a ſentence, adapted by its ſeverity,” 
(as they weakly imagined) - to deter others from ſi- 
„ milar efforts to enlighten the people. It was in 
that infernal inquiſition, that the purity of the law 
«of libel was debauched:“ for * the ancient law 
5 of libel,” as Mr. Gurney had before obſerved, 
and as in the progreſs of this examination I ſhall 


prove, 


- 
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prove, * did not differ from other criminal law. It 
« was there that the monſtrous maxim was firſt 
&« broached that truth could be a falſe, ſcandalous, 
& and ſeditious libel !!!” 

The iniquity, however, in a conſiderable degree 
defeated itlelf. For not only does the human mind, 
when not debauched and enervated by long con- 


tinued luxury, revolt with forceful indignation from 
the oppreſſions that would chain its faculties—not 


only does the natural elaſticity of the human charac- 


ter generally riſe with an energy proportioned to the 


attempts that are made to depreſs it, but the violent 
and bare-faced injuſtice of the Star Chamber rouſed 


the general indignation of the people, and “ the in. 


« tolerable oppreſſion of this inquiſition brought on 
& its violent, I cannot ſay untimely death.” And 
notwithſtanding the ſanction which has been given 
by a large majority in the Houſe of Commons to cer- 


tain late proceedings, ſuch, ere long, I have little 


doubt, will be, in fome meaſure, the fate of the court 
of juſticiary. From all ranks of people the murmur 


of indignation begins already to be heard; and the 


more the point is inveſtigated the greater will be the 
deteſtation : for never yet have I met with an indi- 
dividual, nor heard of one (out of the Houſe of 
Commons) how full ſoever of the bitterneſs of in- 


_ vettive againſt Jacobins and levellers, who would 


libel his underſtanding by advancing an argument 


in favour of theſe unprecedented ſentences. 


Public opinion is the pillar of every ſpecies and 
department of government; and a court of judica- 
ture (I will not call it a court of juſtice). regarded 


with ſuch ſentiments as theſe ſentences have inipired, 


cannot long continue a court. of judicature to any 


effective purpoſe. When judges, in an enlightened 
age like this, depart from the moderation, the tem- 


per and humanity fo eſſential to their ſtation, fare- 
_— | well 
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well to the reſpect and veneration without which 
their office is but a vacuum, and themſelves are non 
entities. Deprived of theſe, the ermined robe and 


enſigns of authority are converted into the trappings | 


of a buffoon; and all that was intended to command 


our reverence provokes our ridicule and contempt. ' 


On the other hand, the characters and condutt of 
the ſufferers cannot fail of making an impreſſion 
upon the public mind eminently favourable to the 


cauſe for which they ſuffer, and ultimately diſgrace- 


ful to thoſe who are the authors of their condemna- 
tion. The eloquent pleadings of MUIR, the gentle 
manners and unblemiſhed life of PALMER ; the 
honeſt ſimplicity of SKEIRVING, the cheerful for- 
titude and inflexible perſeverance of MARGAROT, 
and the torrent of manly and perſuaſive eloquence 
which rouſed all the noble and generous feelings of 
an admiring audience at the trial of GERRALD, 
cannot fail of inſpiring the ſenſations due not only to 
the individuals who have ſubmitted ſo cheerfully to 
this martyrdom, but to the juries alſo that could 
ſhut their ears againſt conviction, and the jud 
who, like another IETTERIESs, could declare from 
& the bench that the purity 7 their principles was 
& an aggravation of their guilt.” 25 
The —— and diſintereſted manner in which th 
laſt of theſe virtuous and gallant Citizens, toge- 
ther with that eſtimable young man Citizen SIN- 
CLAIR, with the fate of the other four before their 
eyes, and without the leaſt proſpect of eſcaping the 
fame inhuman ſentence, returned from London to en- 
counter the malice of their proſecutors, will alſo 
have its weight with every generous mind ; and will 
aſſiſt with ten-fold energy to ſecure the ultimate tri- 
umph of liberty, and of theſe her proven champions : 
for in defiance of all the rancour of political preju- 
dice,” it is impoſſible to behold ſuch conſpicuous 
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magnanimity of principle and conduct without feel- 
ing the heart attrafted to the individuals diſplaying it, 
and the cauſe in which it has been diſplayed. 
Citizens | VF 
YOU will pardon, I know, the length of this 
digreſhon, and rather applaud than cenſure me 
for ſeizing every opportunity of doing juſtice to the 
charatters of thoſe whoſe perſons are deſtined to en- 
dure fo much injuſtice ; and who in the midſt of 
ſufferings which would- fink the guilty authors of 
their oppreſſion into feminine weakneſs and deſpair, 
have diſplayed. that manly fortitude—that heroic 
cheerfulneſs which imprefles the ſublime conviction 
that guilt and weakneſs alone can in reality be pu- 
niſhed ; and that to ſuffer in the caufe of liberty is 
not ſufferance, but TRIUMPHANT GLORY! 5 
It will be the buſineſs, Citizens, of the compara- 


tive ſtatement in this courſe of lectures io ſhew you 
that the abolition of the Star Chamber did not effec- 


tually remedy the evil. That “ unfortunately ſome 
of its praQtices ſurvived it.” That the whole of the 
miſchief does not conſiſt in * the Attorney General 8 
6 being ſtill allowed to carry his information ex 0 
&« ficio, into the court of king's bench; that « the 
te dottrines of the Star Chamber,“ though ſome- 
what palliated and diſguiſed, never were compleatly 
laid aſide; — that within the laſt four and thirty years 
the whole deſtructive force of them has been revived, 
to the great vexation of every advocate of freedom; 
and that the late libel bill, ſo violently oppoſed by the 
law lords and judges, and ſo extolled by a parlia- 


mentary party, though certainly a ſtep in the progreſs 


of improvement, is far from being a complete anti- 
dote to the oppreſſion, or from & aſſuring and con- 
6% firming to every Engliſhman” a full, fair, and im- 
partial trial by a jury of his equals, when accuſed 


- 
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The line of inveſtigation I meant o purſue will alſo, 
I believe, convince you that the rouſing of the hu- 
man faculties from the long lethargy of the middle 


ages was the real cauſe why government was firſt ſti- . - 


mulated to invent the crimes of 2 and verbal ſedi- 
tion ; that the proſecutions for cheſe 1 oſed crimes 
have encreaſed in a direct ratio with the improve- 
ments of human intelle&, and the wider diffuſion of 
political truth; and that conſequently, the enormous 
growth of proſecutions for political opinion within 


theſe few years is a convincing argument that the 


principles of real liberty are more generally diffuſed, 
and more perfectly underſtood than in any former 
period of hiſtory. f 
At firſt a few favoured ſons of ſcience and philo- 
ſophy, only“ men of genius and of enlarged minds, 
adopted the principles of liberty, which were as 
yet, pretty much unknown to the generality of the 
“ people. Sir Matthew Hales,” ſays Hume, in his 
hiſtory of James II. “had publiſhed a remonſtrance 
« againſt the king's conduct towards the parliament 
« during this year, (1604.) The remonſtrance is 
& drawn with great force of reaſoning and ſpirit of 
& liberty ; and was the produttion of Sir Francis 
« Bacon and Sir Edwin Sandys, two men of the 
* greateſt parts and knowledge in England. It is 
© drawn in the name of the parliament ; but as there 
< 1s no hint of it in the journals, we muſt conclude 
& either that the authors, ſenſible that the ſtrain of 
„the piece was much beyond the principles of the 
„Age, had not ventured to preſent it to the hodſe, 
or that it had been rejected by them.” And re- 
monſtrances were not rejected in that reign: by the 
purchaſed majority of a miniſter. | 
In the reign of Charles I. the light had diffaſcd it. 
ſelf ſomewhat further; and a great majority of vir- 
tuous and intelligent gentlemen in the Houſe of 
E 2 Com- 
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(.52 ) 
Commons were animated by a ſtrong deſire of li- 
berty. By the weight of their property and intereſt, 
as well as by the popular arts they "cultivated, 
they urged on the people to deſigns they were not 
competent to comprehend, and principles by which 
they were not prepared to be regulated. 
Of the perſecutions of this reign, which kelped for- 
ward their deſigns, I fhall fpeak at large hereatter ; 


ſuffice it to ſay at preſent, that though Cromwell's 


uſurpation checked, in ſome degree, the progreſs of 

olitical illumination, theſe principles of liberty were 
fin found to extend themſelves through awider and a 
wider circle; and though encreaſing proſecutions 
continued, from, the reſtoration, to mark this pro- 


greſs, yet ſo long as the effect continued to be cir- 
eumſcribed to a particular claſs, the gentler arts of 


corruption were rehed upon, as of are efficacy. 


But now the great maſs of the people is quickened 


into mental exiſtence. The ſparks, ſucceſſively 
ſtruck off in the different ſtruggles and conteſts for 
the emoluments of this corruption, have flown 
throughout the hole circle of ſociety ; and though 
the degrees of warmth are diſſimilar, there is ſcarcely 
an individual, eſpecially in towns and cities, where 
men are preſſed together, and minds come into imme- 
diate contaft, that is not in ſome degree animated 
with the deſire of political enquiry. 

To enquire, Citizens, is to know that © LIBERTx 
is preferable to.SLAVERY ;** and that every being is 
in reality a /{ave who is doomed to inceſſant toil 
without the privileges of a man : without a voice in 
thoſe regulations of the country by which his life and 
induſtry are to be diſpoſed of : without equality of 
rights, and importance in the political ſcale. When 
this ſhall be generally underſtood, (and the violent 
perſecutions of the times may convince us there 
are ſome who apprehend we are adyancing rapidly 
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to that period) then will the nation, politically ſpeak- 
ing, be incorruptible (for who ſhall be able to cor- 
rupt a whole people'?)—Liberty ſhall triumph 
throughout the country, and the deſpotiſm of courts 
and miniſters ſhall be no more, 
Citizens 

' YOU need not be told that the perſecutions di- 
rected againſt us are meant to avert this glorious 
and happy period. But let us be undaunted, be 
active, and vigilant.— Let us ſeize upon the occa- 
ſions as they preſent themſelves, and we ſhall turn 
theſe very perſecutions to our advantage ; and the 
meaſures that were intended to prevent, ſhall haſten 
the triumphs of Truth and Reaſon, 8 

In ſupport of this opinion I appeal to the expe- 
rlence of hiſtory ; and if an impartial ſtatement of 
fats ſhould demonſtrate that the opinions againt 
which the perſecutions of power have been directed 
have ultimately prevailed—and that the perſecutors 
themſelves have been frequently the victims of their 
own intolerant malignity, though 23 friendſhip 
may regret the ſacrifices that muſt be made, public 
virtue Will have little to fear from the event of any 
ſtruggle in which the cauſe of liberty may be in- 
volved ; and the friends of tyranny and ariſtocracy 
but little foundation to exult in the ſeverities inflitt- 
ed upon their oppanents *. : 

The firſt attempts made in this country to top the 
progreſs of inquiry, were thoſe which, in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, were inſtituted againſt 
the Lollards or Proteſtant reformers of the times, 
And though theſe were of the nature of religious 
perſecution, and my lecture profeſſes only to treat 


Bo. The matter of this diſcourſe was originall delivered in one lec- 
ture; but after it was drawn out in its preſent form, it was delivered as 


two; and the ſecond began with the * of the Lollards. 0 
3 . O 
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of proſecutions for political opinion, yet I chooſe 
to begin with theſe, not only becauſe, equally an 
enemy to tyranny in every ſhape—to the deſpotiſm 
of the pulpit, or the deſpotiſm of the throne, I am 
unwilling to negled any opportunity of expoſing the 
: intolerance of either, but becauſe I conſider reli- 
gious perſecution as a part only of the ſyſtem of 
tate craft and oppreſſion. _ | 
Every eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religon, from the be- 
ginning of hiſtory to the preſent ' time, is nothin 
more than a ſpecies of political-impoſture ;—a ſyſ- 
tem of artifice to reſtrain the faculties of the people, 
and keep them in obedience by bugbears which 
their rulers have almoſt uniformly deſpiſed. For 
proof of this aſſertion it is not neceſſary to appeal 
to ancient hiſtory, and to remind you how ftrialy 
the philoſophers and. ſtateſmen of Greece and Rome 
_ conformed to the external worſhip of their reſpec- 
tive countries, and how completely they deſpiſed 
them in their hearts. The records of modern times 
are ſufficient for my purpoſe: and we need but 
look back to that very age of the Stewarts, into the 
- infamy of whaſe government it is my profeſled in- 
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tention to enquire. | 

Several curious fads illuſtrating the truth of thefe 
oblervations, with reſpe& to the continental princes 
"ML of thoſe days, are recorded by Burnet, under the 
1 title of “Some Paſſages of the Religion of ſome 
1 „ Princes. — “ I will here,” ſays he, „ tell ſome 
„ particulars with relation to Germany, that Fabri- 
“ cius, the wiſeſt divine I knew among, them, told 
-6: me he had from Charles Lewis, the Elector Pala- 
& tine's own mouth: He ſaid, Frederick II. who 
& firſt reformed the Palatinate, whoſe life is ſo cu- 
& riouſly writ by Thomas Hubert of Liege, re- 
& ſolved to ſhake of Popery, and to ſet up Luthe- 
& raniſm, in his country; but a counſellor Ar 
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& ſaid to him, that the Lutherans would always de- 
pend chiefly on the Houſe of Saxony ; ſo it would 
not become him, who was the firſt Elector, to be 
of the ſecond party: it was more for his dignity 
to become a Calviniſt; he would be the head of 
that party ; it would give him a great intereſt in 
Switzerland, and make the Hugonots of France, 
and in the Netherlands, depend upon him. He 
was by that determined to declare himſelf for the 
Helvetian confeſſion. But, upon the ruin of hig 
family, the Duke of Newburgh had an interview 
with the Elector of Brandenburgh about their 
concerns in Juliers and Cleves : and he perſuaded 
that EleQor to turn Calviniſt; for fince their fa- 
mily was fallen, nothing would more contribute'to 
raiſe the other than the eſpouſing that fide, which 
would naturally come under his protettion : but, 
he added, that for himſelf, he had turned Papiſt, 
& ſince his principality lay ſo near both Auſtria 
& and Bavaria, This that Elettor told with a fort 
„ of pleaſure, when he made it appear that other 
& Princes had no more ſenſe of religion than he 
6 himſelf had.“ 

And that the ſame political conſiderations mingled 
themſelves at leaſt with the religion of James, is evi- 
dent from the following paſſages in Hume, ( Hiſt. of 
ve pen v. P-520 and $23). The more he knew 
6 puritanical clergy, the leſs favour he bore 
„ them. He had remarked in their Scots brethren 
1 a violent turn towards republicaniſm, and a zea- 
* Jous attachment to civil liberty; principles nearly 
allied to that religious enthuſiaſm with which they 
„ were actuated. He had found, that the ſame lofty 
4 pretenſions which attended them in their familiar 
« addrefles to their Maker, of whom they believed 
«themſelves the peculiar favourites, induced 
them to ule the utmoſt freedoms with their earth- 
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e ly ſovereign. 1: quently been the practice 
„ of puritanic * - to form together certain 
* aſſemblies, died Prophelyings; where 
&« alternately, ::- vy the Spirit, they diſplayed 
©. their pious : ©, prayers and exhortations, and 
& raiſed their own enthuſiaſm as that of their au- 
&. dience, to the higheſt pitch, from that ſocial con- 
5 tagion which has ſo mighty an influence on holy 
©& fervours, and from the mutual emulation whic 
& aroſe in thoſe trials of religious eloquence. Such 
& dangerous ſocieties had been ſuppreſſed by Eli- 
„% zabeth; and the miniſters in this conference 
& moved the King for their revival; but James 
“ ſharply replied—If you aim at a Scottiſh Preſby- 
* tery, it agrees as well with monarchy as God and 
* the Devil. There Jack and Tom, and Will and 
Dick, ſhall meet and cenſure me and my council. 
c Therefore I reiterate my former ſpeech : Le Roi 
* Saviſera. Stay, I pray, for one ſeven years before 
&.you demand, and then if you find me grow pur- 
& fie and fat, I may perchance hearken to you; for 
& that government will keep me in breath, and give 
“ me work enough.” | Ln | 
James, though a pedant and a tyrant, was far 
from being deſtitute of underſtanding—of that part, 
at leaſt, which conſiſted in political craft ; and his 
opinion, in this particular, was countenanced by 
contemporaries of more reſpectable authority. 
Burnet has thus chatacteriſed in a more par- 
ticular manner the correſpondent ſhades of Reli- 
gious and Political Opinion.—“ The Preſbyte- 
„ rians,” ſays he, „liked the civil government, and 
_& limited monarchy. But as the Independents were 
& for a commonwealth in the ſtate, ſo they put all the 
& hoer of the church in the people, and thought that 
ce their choice was an ofdination, Both were enemies 
7 ; 8 F ; & fg 
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& to this high prerogative that the King was aſſum- 


« ing. » 
It was therefore that both this monarch and his 
unfortunate ſucceſſor were ſo bigotedly attached to 
the hierarchy. Biſhops are con{. uent tools to 
mould mankind to ſubordination and monarchic go- 
vernment :—neceſlary ſteps in the ladder of deſpo- 
tiſm: while Preſbytery has a greater tendency to in- 
ſpire ideas of liberty and equality. It is, therefore, 
alſo, that ſucceeding monarchs have always diſplayed 
ſo favourable a diſpoſition to extend the principles 
of toleration to the Roman Catholics, whole religion 
prepares them for ſlavery and implicit obedience, -. 
and have regarded with fo jealous an eye the en- 
croachments of the Diſſenters, the very foundation 
of whoſe faith have a tendency to provoke en- 
uiry. - | «ab 2 
I If the Diſſenters, therefore, underſtood their own 
intereit, they would relinquiſh all appeals to the go- 


Of all religious ſects the Independents are, perhaps, the firmeſt friends 
ef political liberty. Fanatics and Enthuſiaſts are impatient enough, it 
is true, of that deſpotiſm, which reſtraint their own particular 
opinions; but they are generally tov much blinded with religious 
bigotry to cheriſh the true republican principles of political and _ 
metaphyſical toleration; without which there can be no true equality, no 
genuine freedom. Among the diſtinguiſhed actors in the Revolution of 
1649, the only true republicans were the Independents and the Deiſts. 

The Preſpyterians were for fettering and reſtoring royalty; and the 
fanatics were the willing tools of Cromwell's hypocriſy and uſurpation. 
And thus in France, if fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition ſhould revive (and to 
me there appears but top much probability of it) Monarchy may effec - 
tua!ly be aboliſhed ; but tyranny, under a new ſhape, will continue to 
ravage that devoted country. | 

{Since this note was written great eyents have taken place on the 
Theatre of Europe: none, perhaps of equal importance with that im- 
mediately connected with this ſubject. The tyrant, Robeſpierre, and his 
infant ſyſtem ot Allegorical Superſtition, have fallen together : and thus, 
before they had time to germinate, are happily deſtroycd thoſe ſeeds of 
a latent prieſthood, which, elſe, at no diſtant period, might have enſlaved 
the minds of Frenchmen; and under whoſe influence ſome Pontifex 
Maximus, in the proceſs of time, might have exerciſed, with impunity, all 

the tremendous powers of Theocralic Tyranny, ] . | 
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vernment about religious differences, from whick 
they have nothing to hope, and apply themſelves 
ſolely and ſtrenuouſly to the reformation of political 
abuſes; conſcious that when the rational principles 
of liberty axe once eſtabliſhed, no man will be peſ- 
tered with religious teſts, or branded with excluſions 
for articles of faith - _ 1 71 
|  - The perſecutions, then, of the Lollard\ and Re- 
Ml formers, with which the war between opinion and 
1 authority commenced in this country, ought not to 
be paſſed over in entire ſilence: the more eſpecially 
as the inveſtigations, provoked by theſe early cham- 
pions for individual judgement, may be conſidered 
as the ſeeds and germs of thoſe more liberal enquiries 
Which have fince ſhot forth and bloſſomed.— Begin 
but to enquire, (no matter how ridiculous -the ſub- 
jekt) and the human mind (eſpecially, if it has the 
good fortune to meet with: perſecution) will never 
Kail to make ſuch exertions in the purſuit as will ul- 
timately direct it to the proper point. - 
For many centuries, from the final overthrow of 
the Roman empire, Europe had been ſunk: in the 
moſt profound 1gnorance. What little learning and 
ſcience yet remained in the world, had retired to 
Conſtantinople and Alexandria; and had left the 
fairest portion of the globe to the dominion of feu- 
dal tyrants, who diſdained all knowledge but of the 
deſtructive arts of hunting and war, and prieſts, who 
were incapable of interpreting the jargon which they 
read; the blaſphemous abſurdities of which were dig- 
nified with the name of religion. But when the 
morning ſtar of literature; that harbinger of light and 
reaſon, once more made its appearance in our hori- 
ſon, mankind awoke, and began to look about them; 
and the people of this ifland, who (after their ſub- 
.zettion to the Norman banditti) ſeem to have ſunk 
almoit below the common ſtandard of mental 425 
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dation, began, as well as their neighbours, to per- 
ceive the innumerable abuſcs with which they were 
incumbered. | ; | 
At the dawn of enquiry, it is not at all ſurpriſing, 
that attention ſhould have been diretted, in the firſt 
inſtance, to the ſubjet of religion; that the firſt 
ſtruggles, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, of infant Liberty, 
ſhould be to burit the ſwaithing bands of Superſtition 
that confined its limbs, and, incumbered with which, 
it would have been impoſſible to have grappled with 
the monſters of tyranny and ariſtocratic arrogance 
that were hovering over the cradle to devour it. 
In ſhort, religious tyranny was at that time ſo ex- 

tenſive in its operations, and mingled itſelf ſo much 
with every concern and funQion of civil life, that it 
was impoſſible but this ſhould be the earlieſt ob- 
ject of reformation. . As Sir John Brute ſays of 
marriage—Prieſtcraft . had debauched their five 
« ſenſes. Every thing they ſaw, every thing they 
„ heard, every thing they felt, every thing they 
« ſmelt, and every thing they taſted, had prieſt 
CP... iu, | 
John Wickliffe and his followers, the firſt of the 
Engliſh reformers, were alſo the firſt objects of legal 
perſecution for opinion. They began to flouriſh 
towards the end of the fourteenth century; and fo 
early as the eighth of Henry IV. 1407 of the vulgar 
ra, we have a proſecution upon record among the 
State Trials, againſt maſter William Thorp, a prieſt, 
for attempting to break his way through the thick 
clouds of prejudices, and popiſni ſuperſtitions, and 
let in ſome feeble and impertett rays of human rea- 
fon upon the deluded faculties of his countrymen. 
The offence he was charged with, was of a ve 
heinous nature; almoſt as bad as afferting, in theſs 
days, that Kings are not always patterns of divine 
perfection; that * tyrants, who deſtroy the you 
| an 
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& and happineſs of the world,“ ought to be ſent to 
the guillotine; or that (if reaſon is appealed to, in 
preference to ſuperſtitious prejudice) ſome things 
may be found, even in the Britiſh Conſtitution, which 
it is poſſible to alter for the better. The accuſation 
was, that The thirde Sonday after Eaſter, the yere 
% of our Lorde MCCCC. and Seuen, William 
& Thorpe came vnto the Towne of Shrewisbury, 
and thorow leaue graunted unto him to preache : 
* He faid openly in Synt Chaddis Chirche in 
* his Sermone, that the ſacrament of the altare 
6 after the conſecration was material brede.” That 
is to ſay, that it was not converted into the real 
body of Jeſus Chriſt :—or, in other words, to bor-*. 
row an illuſtration from the Tale of a Tub, that 
a piece , brown cruſt is not a 15 ſhoulder of mut- 
kon. And that ymages ſhulde in no wiſe be wor- 
«ſped. And that men ſhulde not go on pilgremages. 
% And that prieſtes have no tile to tythes —And 
& chat it is not lefull for to fwere in any wiſe, And 
& when the Archebiſhop had red thus his rolle, he 
66 rolled it up agein, and ſaid to me,“ (for we have 
the trial from his awn pen) © Ys this holſome learn- 
& inge to be among the people? - Hinc illæ 
& lacryme !” as Gurney fo properly exclaimed, in 
anſwer to Mr. Fielding's lamentation, that political 
truths ſhould be fold in twopenny pamphlets ;—this | 
is the cauſe of lamentation with the ſtate hypocrites 
of every age and profeſſion, that information ſhould 
be diſſeminated among the people. 
Men whole ſituations render them too wiſe to prae- 

tiſe what they know, may improve themſelves in po- 
litical ſcience; and biſhops and cardinals may be as 

great inſidels and atheiſts as they pleaſe : but that 
truth ſhoulfl be diſſeminated among thoſe who have 
an intereſt in emancipating themſelves from prieſtcraft 
and political jugglers—this is the crime !—this is the 
IS? | _ 
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abomination! and dungeons, fetters, and tranſporta- 
tion muſt reward the audacious experiment. 

That Thorpe, who was himſelf a prieſt, ſhould 
preach againſt the lawfulneſs of tythes, was a proof 
of purity and diſintereſtedneſs of principle, which, 
to beings of the ſmalleſt candour and liberality, muſt 
render Ft an objett of eſteem. But the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and his brother inquiſitors (like 
Judge Jefferies upon the trial of Sidney, and the 
Judges of the Court of -Juſticiary in a more recent 
tranſattion) could diſcover that the integrity of his 
principle was an additional. provocation : fince the 
man who is attuated by ſelfſh ambition may be 
bought as ſoon as he is dangerous; but he who is 
prompted by conviction will perſevere to the end. 

Thorpe, who was a man of conſiderable eloquence, 
for his time, defended himſelf with great fortitude ; 
and appears from the following, among other paſſa- 
ges, to have had a due contempt for thoſe trappings 
of vanity and oſtentation which eſtabliſhments, either 
religious or political, are ſo apt to ſubſtitute in place 
of principle and found morality. * But I faid, Sir, 
“% fluſty men and worldly louers delyte and eouete, 
% and trauell to haue all their wittes quickened and 
c ſharpened with diuerſe ſenſible ſolace : but all the 
„ feithful louers and folowers of Chriſte haue all 
their delyte to heare Godde's worde, and to un- 
« derſtond it truely, and to worke therafter faithfully 
„ and continually.” | 

This very defence, however, was blaſphemy to the 
mitred apoſiles of the time. He was conſigned to 
the cuſtody of the inferior inquiſitors, © was led forth, 
“ and brought into a foul unhoneſt priſon :** where 
he languiſhed, and in all probability died; for he was 
never heard of any more. Fe 

The prieſtly politicians or politic priefts (for all 
political perſecution is prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, 
| | and 
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and all prieſtcraſt and ſuperſtition is political tyran- 
ny) having once dipped themſelves in the guilt of 
inquiſitorial vengeance, were not eaſily appeaſed. 


Like the young tyger, having once taſted of blood, 
their raging appetite was never to be ſatisfied with 


the inhuman banquet. Six years afterwards (141g) 


the very commencement of the reign of that but- 
cher of the human race, the boaſted Henry V. was 
ſtained by the inveterate perſecution of the virtuous 


Sir John Oldcaſtle Lord Cobham; a | perſecution 
the guilt of which lays fairly at the door of this ido- 


lize n. * ſince it was commenced and carried 
e 


but Oldcaſtle had the ſeditious and rebellious fitm- 


neſs to aſſert his opinions even in the preſence of 


Majeſty. Henry knew that prieſtcraft was the ne- 


ceſſary crutch of royalty; and that the rebel who queſ- 
tioned his theological infallibility might in time have 


the blaſphemous preſumption to queſtion alſo his po- 
litical omnipotency: for when enquiry once begins 
who ſhall determine its boundaries? He gave him 


up, therefore, at once to the inquiſitorial fury of 


Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the reſt of 
the loyal aſſociators for protecting the LIBERTY and 


PROPERTY of the church: for churchmen as well as 
placemen and penſioners have their excluſiue liberties 


and properties to defend againſt the innovating doe- 


trines of juſtice and reaſon. | 
On the 25th Sept. in this firſt year of Henry V- 


Cobham was condemned to excommunication and 


See, at the battle of Aginconrt, his inhuman order for cutting the 
throats of all the priſoners. But neceſſity ſanRifies maſſacre, when prac- 
tiſed by the Lord's anointed. The imminent danger of a whole people 
cannot palliate it in à republic, though practiſed againſt notorious 


the 


traifors, 


r the auſpices of his expreſs conſent and ap- 


e 
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. the Tower, for refuſing among other things of a like 
_ deſcription, to declare « that after che ſacramentall 
« wordes be ones ſpoken by a prieſt in his maſſe, the 
& material bread, that was before bread, is turned” 
(hocus pocus I) * into Chriſtes very body; and the 
« materyall Wyne, is turned into Chryſtes very 
« bloud; and ſo there remayneth in the ſacrament of 
« the aulter, from thensforth, no materyall breade, 
& nor materiall wyne, which were there before the 
*« ſacramentall wordes were ſpoken.” St, Tri, vol. 2. 
41. | | 
L Cobham, however, with that independent _ ſpirit 
which is the fruit of diſintereſted conviction, appeal- 
ed to the 8 in a PLACARD, which he pro- 
cured to be poſted about the town; and which had 
conſiderable effect upon the public. The ASSO- 
CIAT ORS endeavoured to combat this with for- 
ged confeſſions , and other pious frauds, fo conſiſtent 
with the general ſpirit of the bigoted upholders of 
ancient abuſes. + And whan they perceyued that 
« polyce wolde not helpe, but made more and more 
6 againſt them, than ſought they out another falſe 
« prattyle.” (Mark, Citizens, I pray you, this great 
prototype of modern politics! this ſtrong coinci- 
dence between the popery of the conclave and of the 
cabinet ) «They went vnto the king with a moſt 
« greuouſe complaint, lyke as they did afore in his 
“ father's tyme, that in euery quarter of the realme, 
* by reaſon of Wickleues opinions, and the ſaid 
4 Lord'Cobham,were wonderful contentions, rumours, 
„ TUMULTES, UPROURS, confederations, diſſencions, 
% diuiſions, differences, diſcordes, harmes, ſlaunders, 
60 Fes, ſedtes, sExDpIOIONS, perturbacions, parels, 
* UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLIES, variauncies, ſtrifes, 


N. B. As this was firt publiſhed more than eight months ago, it 
ould have no poſſible alluſion tothe Confeſſion of Watt the ſpie!! ! 


buntes 


. 


& ſyghtinges, REBELLIOUS RUFFELINGS, and dayly 
* INSURRECTIONS!!!” St. Tri. vol. 1. p. 48. 
| Behold, Citizens, the ſources of the enlightened 
politics of miniſters at the cloſe of the eighteenth 
century! Admire no longer the inventive faculties 
of your keaven-born Miniſter ! This is the original: 
the proclamation of Nov. 1792, was but the tranſla- 
tion! Wonder no longer where Sir James Saunder- 
ſon and his patron found their plots, their treaſons, 
and their inſurrections. They found them not it is 
true in our ſtreets or villages, in our commercial 
cities, or our provincial towns, but they found them 
in the records of former perſecutions, - among the 
lying inventions of the ENGLISH INQU1$S1ITION at 
commenc ement of the fifteenth century. | 
One of theſe pretended inſurrections, according 
to loyal report, took place in St. Giles's fields. 
„ The complaint was made vnto the King of them, 
that they made a great aſſemble in * * Gyls 
* Felde at London, purpoſing the deſtrudtion of the 
« land, and the ſubuercyon of the commonwelth . As 
„% the King was thus informed, he erected a banner 
* (faith Walden) with a croſſe thereupon, as the 
« Pope doth commonly by his legate, when he pre- 
« tendeth to warre againſt the Turke ; and with a 
« great nombre of men entered the ſame felde, 
* whergys he found no ſuch company. (Like the 
_ dreadful inſurgents that were to have planted the 
tree of liberty upon Kennington-common, or the 
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It is remarkable that among the modern advocates, as 
they call themſelves, for our ancient Conſtitution, Republi- 
caniſm, or attachment to the Commonwealth, ſhould be conſi- 
dered as High Treaſon, though all the ancient writers uni- 

formluy agree in calling England a Commonwealth, and re- 
gard the King only as the Chief Magiſtrate of that Common- 
wealth; not as the proprietor of an Imperial Crown—a jargon un- 
heard of till the unfortunate period of the Reſtoration ! 
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more recent rebels of Blackheath, they had put on 
the cloak of darkneſs, and become inviſible; and 
the loyal heroes who, armed cap-a- pee, had iſſued 
forth to ſcour the infected country of heret cal ſediti- 
on, after turning over every ſtone, and ſearching un- 
der every dock-leaf for the lurking incendiaries, re- 
turned with no other advantage than the appetite 
they had gained by the freſh air). “ Yet was the 
« complaint judged true, becauſe the byſhoppes had 
« ſpoken it at the information of their prieſts.” — 
. P- 49. | « \ | , 

But the parallel is not completed; and I ſhall con- 
tinue the quotation, that I may ſhew the antiquity 
oß the marriage—or rather concubinage between 
church and ſtate: a concubinage which has been 
- ſubje& indeed to ſome occaſional incontinencies— 
(the State, for its own convenience, changing its 
holy miſtreſs upon particular emergencies!) but 
which has been uniform in its principle—=the mutual 
, pillage and oppreſſion of the people The church 
(they ſaid) was hated; the diocelanes were not 
„ obeyd; the ordinaries were not regarded; &c. 
& the laws and liberties of holy church for when 
was there a tyrant or perſecutor who could not talk 
of conſtitutioas laws and liberties, at the very time 
when he was trampling them under foot by his law- 
leſs authority? * The lawes and liberties of holy 
church,“ (the laws that declared bread and wine to 
be fleſh and blood—and the liberty of perſecuting 
every body who diſſented from the opinion) * were 
«troden vnder fote” 4 of the ſuiniſſi multitude, that 
epithet was reſerved for a more enlighitened age !) the 
« Chryſten fayth was ruinouſly decayed;” {they had 
their cry of Atheiſm too!) «God's ſervice was laught 
„too ſcorn; the ſpiritual juriſdiction, authorite, ho- 
* nour, power, policy, lawes rytes, ceremonics, turſes, 
* keyes, cenſures, and canonical ſanctions of the church 

were 


\ 
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&« were” had in vtter eontempt.— This would he (he 
6 layd) deſtruction ta the commonwelth, a ſubuex. 
* cion to the land, and an utter decay of the King's 
5 eſtate ryall, if remedy were not ſought in tyme.— 
And this” Fegptinnes the writer of the trial) & was 
their policy, ® couple the Kinges authorite v 
& that they ad done in their former 2 
craft, and fo to make it thereby the ſtronger“ 
And what do you fuppole this remedy might be, 
that was to be ſought in time? The King called a 
Parliament together in a great hurry, at Leiceſter, and 
the people were planiged ito mad and unjuſtifiable 
war againft France, whoſe avowed object (for the 
cabinet of Henry the Fifth had c and ſinee 
rity enough to avow its object in the firſt inſtances) 
was to impoſe a monarch upon that country whom 
the people neither defired nor would accept. And 
thus we ſee the project of ſtopping the progres of 
political enquiry, by plunging into ſcenes of unjul. 
tifiable carnage, and depopulating the towns and 
villages, and waſting the treaſures of the country, in 
order to diſappoint the ſeditious views of reformers, 
and adyocates for the rights of man, has the venera- 
ble recommendation of antiquity, and is by no 
means attributable to the ſublime invention of the 
preſent miniſter. Od Þ 
War, however, was not to be confided in alone. 


.  ' Perſecution of opinion was renewed with increaſed 


avidity. An act of parliament was paſſed, prohi- 
biting, by ſanguinury penalties, the ſcriptures from 
being read in the mother tongue, (that is to fay, in- 
formation, ſuch as it was, from being diffuſed among 
the people) and declaring all ſuch ſediti ous perfons 
as ſhould fo read “ heretykes to God, enemies to 
& the crowne, and moſt errant treitors to the land. 
| Beſides this, it was enaQted, that no ſanctuary, no 
privileged ground ſhould ſhelter them-thongh” they 
EO We re 
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were permitted to thie ves and murderers ; but that 
if they —.— in theſe rebellious pratices, they 

a ſhould rſt be hanged far treaſon againſt the King, 
and then be burne bor be hereſy again int God | 

CITIZENS! I could mention to Ls alſo, ano- 
iber reign in which murderers have not only been 
pardoned, but nber while even juſtice could 
not be 2 in behalf of thoſe why. had been 
found guilty of enlightening the p * | 

Cobham had offended ban? all hope of mercy. 
He had carried þ 5 — to the moſt extravagant 
extent, He at only expoſed the corrup- 
tions of the clergy kJ been twice, the occaſion 

| (once in the days Wag Rich, II. anno 1 5, and again 
in thoſe of Hen. IV. 142g) of a bill 25 "abs, > 
into parliament to reform. ſome of the abuſes which ; 
their waſteful pride had introduced. This bill had 
been introduced again into ** liament of Lei- 
ceſter, and was preſſed with * 5 rable firmneſs 
(far paglianagnis ah not always 0 ae as the _ 

- Preſent!) and the fury of the, cſtabliſhment Was en- 
creaſed by the dan that threatened theſe profitable 
eorrupti ecution raged in every part of the 
country; n alarms were di eminated, and armies 
led into the fields to diſperſe ſeditious meetings that 
never — an exiſtence but in the Gag pen- 

n victims. of immo- 

ed, an nation was appealed to by crowds, 

_ di ed: Mienen to the prevailing tyranny, 

and preferred abandoning their 3 to relin- 
their principles. 

An the mean time Cobham. eſcaped out of the 

hives. in the night, and fled into Wales; where he 
ined four years, ſhifting from place to place, 

Un be was betrayed by the pretended friendſhip and 

af ien of Lord Powys. This noble Judas, ſeduced 
 byJordly gifts and promiſes, ſent his friend and 
Be = F 2 gueſt 
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gueſt a priſoner to London, here on, the 14th of 
December 1418, he was convicted of hereſy and 
treaſon; for which, on the 25th of the ſame month, 
he was burned alive. my Ce BON. 
CITIZENS! The noble conſtancy of this mar- 
tyr deſerves perpetual admiration; and though I 
hope mankind are now too vanced in reaſon and 
B to throw away their lives, or even their 
reath, upon theological diſputes and ſubtleties, yet as 
even the creed of Cobham was TRUTH, compared 
- with the monſtrous and tyrannous abſurdities of the 
eſtabliſhment, it may ſhew us the impotency even of 
the moſt inhuman tortures to ſuppreſs the progreſs 
of human reaſon, or ſubdue the manly and heroic 
ſpirit that pants for mental or political liberty. 

The cruel preparations for his torments made no 
impreſſion upon him, nor ſhocked his illuſtrious con- 
ſtancy. Unawed by the approach of death, he 
continued to exhort che multitude, at the place of 

exe. © % to perſevere in that purſuit of truth for 
whith he ſuffered; “ In him,” ſays the record, 
% were ſeen united the fearleſs ſpirit of afoldier, and 
6 the holy 5 nation of a true Chriſtian ? 


* 


[In other words, he had a foul alike undaunted b 
the torments of death, and unimbittered by reſi 
ment for his tgrmentors, Truth was the ſole ob- 
je& of his purſuit: and when life ed no longer be 
preſerved with virtue, his only aiety was how to 
make his death moſt beneficial to mankind. ) 

Such, CITIZENS, was the unconquerable ar- 

- dour with which Britons, even in ages comparatively - 
barbarous, contended and ſuffered for thoſe partial 
truths which the dawn of enquiry had diſcovered.” 
Should we then, when the meridian rays of truth 
and philoſophy are burſting upon us, be leſs anima- 
ted by the invigorating warmth? Could not — 
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moſt malice of the inquiſition the gibbet and the 
conſuming fire, check the progreſs of enquiry into 
the meaning and interpretation of a few obſcure texts 
of ſcripture? and ſhall fines, pillories, and imprifon- 
ments, — the dungeons of Newgate and the inhoſpit- 
able regions of Botany Bay intimidate thoſe who are. 
Karate weren for a text or fragment of a particu- 
lar book, which may have been a thouſand times in- 
terpolated and altered, and whole origin, no indivi- 
dual can accurately trace; but about the ſenſe and 
context of the whole authentic and indiſputable vo- 
lume of nature ?—Not whether this ſhall be called 
bread and that be looked upon as wine ; but whether 
MAN or BRUTE ſhall be written in the title page 
of that book which is to record the hiſtory and de- 
cide the happineſs or miſery of countleſs myriads of 
our fellow creatures, 3 
The doctrines of Wickliffe, and the ſentiments of 
theſe brave reformers triumphed in the end over the 
fury of their oppoſers. And though the progreſs 
was flow, it was only fo in proportion as the means 
of diffuling information were few and feeble ! The 
engines of truth are now encreaſed an hundred fold, 
and the advancement of human mind is proportion. 
ately rapid. | | : 
« If we do not filence the preſs,” ſaid cardinal 
Wolſey, „the preſs will filence us.“ Fortunately 
for mankind the preſs. cannot be ſilenced. Placemen 
and penſioners may e for ever; inquiſitions 
may be eſtabliſhed, and the Nilus of corruption pour 
forth its broods of ſpies and informers ; but where - 
ever the preſs has once been eſtabliſhed on a broad 
foundation, liberty muſt ultimately triumph. It is 
eaſier to {weep the whole human race from the ſur- 
face of the earth than to ſtop the torrent of- informa- 
tion and political improvement, when the art of print- 
ing has attained its preſent height. Already has ty- 
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ranny been driven, by this powerful engine, from - 
| of its ſtr holds. The infallibility of he, 
. divine right of kings -the doarine 
of non - reſiſtance the unqualified veneration ſor 
birth and title—the bulwarks of religious intolerance 
All theſe once ſuppoſed impregnable fortreſſes have 
eicher yielded in their turn to the jrreſiſtable artillery 
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of reaſon, or continue at preſent to make but ſceble 
refiſtance. Prefs forward then, Ciiizens, with zeal 
and ardour, and be affured of approaching victory. 
Examine 'boldly the fortifications that are thrown up 
* you, and you will find them ſtill more unten- 
le than thoſe you have already paſſed. + 
Formerly religious enquiry was o be the exclu- 
five myſtery of a few Aces traders: dhe prieſts 
and jugglers initiated in the ſacred calling. Our 
iritual ſalvation was to be wrought we knew not 
ow; by prayers and maſſes which we could not 
comprehend ; by the hocus pocus of the prieſt behind 
the curtain: and he who preſumed to diffuſe theolo- 
gical information among the people was a diſturber 
and an enemy to ſociety. Now it is admitted that 
in matters of religion, ſo as he have but ſome, every 
man may enquire and think for himſelf: may take 
care of his ſoul in his own private way, and read 
what opinions he thinks fit. But though the veil of 
the fanQuuary is rent in twain, the curtain of the ca- 
binet muſt be kept entire; and the golitical popes and 
conclaves muſt remain undiſturbed and unqueſtioned 
in their ſanftum ſanctorum. oa 
In other words,—the higher powers have found 
that they muſt leave your ſouls to your own manage 
ment; but the welfare of your bodies and temporal 
concerns are to be reſigned implicitly to the care of 
cardinals Pitt and Hawkeſbury, to vhom (for the fake 
of the trinity) Loughborough bas of late been ad- 
ded. Placemen and penſioners are the prieſts and 
+ . 3 ö Con- 
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conſeſſors of the time, to whoſe eye alone the vo- 
lume of political revelation is to be unfolded ; and 
he who has the ſeditious preſumption to expound a 
ſingle text to the multitude, or teach the great body 
of the people the elements of that ſcience in which the 
happineſs and profperity of the great body of the 
| are involved, muſt expect the ſtorms of mini- 
terial vengeance and the thunders of the royal va- 
tican. | 

But ſhall theſe intimjdate and ftop us in the glo- 
rious career of truth and virtue ?—No, citizens! the 
champions for the rights and happineſs of mankind 
{hall vanquiſh theſe as they have vanquiſhed former 
difficulties; but as truth and * e acquired 
additional energy in their courſe, they ſhall be ſur - 
mounted wich greater celerity. The names of Ger- 

2 and Margarot, of Skuving, Muir and Palmer 

ſhall reſdund continually in our ears; and, fired 
heir illuſtrious example, we will preſs forward ti 
our brows are erowned with the wxeaths of vi ; 
and our memory ſhall be embalmed with theirs, 
the gratitude and admiration of mankind. 


P. 8. 4s the nates of my Leftures (and indeed all ny manu- 
 feripts—the labours of my life) are flill in the bands of govern= 
ment; and as I have twice applied, without getting any ſort 

anſwer, for their reftoration, I cannot promiſe the immediate 

licatzon of the three diſcourſes that aug bt to follow this. But as 
it is & fubjett of growmg importance, it is not my intention that 
its continuance fbould depend ou the uncertam recovery of my -— 
pers. The ſeven 2 leiſure and retirement with which it 
has lately pleaſed the Miniſter to indulge me, has enabled me to 
jar mie tall farther acquainted with the effemial fatts; and 
as ſoon as the completion of my promiſed Narrative permits me to 
return to the ſubjeft, it 2 be reſumed—perhaps with advantage 
fromthe delay. | 
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